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The School Spirit. II. 


By Dr. Epwarp W. StirTT, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Borough of Manhattan. 


Not less important than the pupils, are the par- 
ents as helpful factors in maintaining school pride. 
They are usually more than willing to co-operate 
in all that pertains to the good of the school, and 
often the mere request to assist brings forth the 
loan of flags, pictures, plants, and sc forth. Great 
care must be taken that you do not seem to value 
too highly the aid afforded by the more wealthy 
parents. They will of course have more time, 
means, and opportunities to help, but in their real 
desire to assist they will not be surpassed by even 
the poorest parents. Principals should extend a 
cordial welcome to all parents to visit the school, 
not at alltimes, but at stated periods, unless there 
is something radically at fault, when they may 
come at any time. There should not be indiscrim- 
inate visiting by the parents, or the work of the 
classes will suffer. Parents must feel that they 
have in the principal a firm friend who can always 
advise them as to the future career of their pupils. 
They must learn to accept your judgment as being 
best as regards all matters of grading and promo- 
tion, and therefore they will be unwilling to go to 
school to see you because of any passing whim of 
their children who may be agrieved at some fan- 
cied injustice on the part of the teacher. Some- 
times children carry home alarming tales of what 
the teacher did, but it is always wise for parents 
to give the teachers the benefit of every doubt. 

The confidence of the parents in you is a splendid 
advantage to school discipline, and will save your 
school much friction. Have a care, then, dear 
principals, that this trust is not abused, and try by 
constant supervision to prevent the possibility of 
any injustice towards one of yourlittle ones. Itis 
only certain teachers who may be unfair,and you can 
lessen the possibility of friction with the parents, by 
being on the watch against the unjust teachers. 

The pupils also need to be watched, as they may 
often be disposed to carry false tales to their par- 
ents. The latter at their clubs, churches, socie- 
ties, and neighborhood gatherings of various 
kinds will often exchange experiences, and if you 
have made faithful effort to be true friends to the 
parents of your pupils, you will have an avenue of 
advantage which will lead to the capture of their 
hearts. Some of the mistakes made by your young 
teachers will be forgiven if the parents have the 
proper regard for your fair judicial attitude. My ex- 
perience as principal and superintendent leads me 
to believe that many of the complaints by young 
children arise in their childish fancies, and upon 
inquiry are not based upon facts. Proper pride in 
your ability as an executive will help you to 
straighten out as many complaints as_ possible 
without the parents appealing to the board of edu- 
cation or the city superintendent for justice. If 
your teachers have done wrong, you must be will- 
ing to reprove them for their mistakes, but if 
they have made no error, you must quietly con- 


vince the parents that the complaint was unjust. 

True courtesy toall parents whether rich or poor 
will always pay, and the parents will resound your 
praises in trumpet tones in all portions of the 
neighborhood. Do you realize that the parents 
and citizens of your vicinity, do not speak of your 
school as public school number — —? In fact, they 
will often not know the number of the school— 
they speak of it as ‘‘ Dr. Blank’s school,’’ or Miss 
Blank’s school, so that a stranger would believe 
that you were not simply the principal, but the 
real owner of the school. Guard very tenderly 
the proprietary right which our New York man- 
nerism of speaking about schools seems to give. 

In small cities, parents refer to their children as 
going to the Longfellow school, to the Lincoln 
school, and so forth, but here the good will of the 
parents connects your name with the school. It is 
suggested that it is proper that you encourage so 
much school pride that the parents will be grad- 
ually led away from this way of speaking of the 
school as your school, and will rather call it by the 
number it properly bears. I would therefore sug- 
gest that you take every means of keeping the 
number of your school prominently before the eyes 
of the parents. At our recent athletic games at 
22nd regiment armory, when several thousand peo- 
ple gathered to witness the events, the measures 
taken by our principals to keep the ‘number of the 
school in prominence was an effective addition to 
school spirit. 

The above result may be readily accomplished in 
boys’ schools—and perhaps in a moderate degree 
in girls’ schools, by adopting a vigorous ** school 
cry’’ to be used on occasions of special interest. 
The more college spirit we can bring into our ele- 
mentry schools, the more interesting will be the 
school life of our pupils. Several of our schools 
have adopted school cries, and their explosion in 
accents keen and strong, were excellent stimulants 
to the representatives of the schools in the athletic 
contests. They also serve asa graceful means of 
expressing appreciation of a visitor’s address at 
your school exercises. I recently heard a distin- 
guished clergyman, himself a Harvard graduate, 
heartily congratulate one of our schools upon their 
stirring ‘‘ cry,’’ and express his belief that many 
college boys could not do any better. Such school 
cries should only be given on proper signal, and 
should be led by the principal, some teacher, or 
a pupil duly accredited and assigned for the pur- 
pose. 

Even more important than a school-cry for main- 
taining a good school spirit, is the adoption of some 
school colors. While some of the older colleges, 
notably Yale and Harvard, havea single color, 
most of the other colleges have two colors. It is 
therefore suggested that two colors be selected, 
and proper regard for their decorative effect should 
be preserved. At commencement time especially, 
you may desire to preserve the color tones in your 
plan of decoration. Those colors which cannot be 
readily found in cheap material should not be used. 
In many schools, besides the official school colors, 
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there are individual class colors. These stimulate 
class pride, andif properly supervised, can be help- 
ful to school pride. On certain occasions, notably 
commencement day, and at some of the exercises 
prior to all national holidays, I would urge that the 
class colors be omitted, and that as far as possible, 
all do honor to the school colors. Parents can be 
encouraged to wear these upon stated occasions, 
and they wil enjoy their initiation into this new 
phase of school life. The male principals and my- 
self have outlined a plan of school colors to avoid 
duplication, so that as far as possible, each school 
in our two districts shall have special colors. I 
would suggest that in case primary schools shall 
adopt any school colors, at least one of the colors 
should be either of the two colors of the grammar 
department. In that way, a pupil can justly claim 
allegiance to his two schools. This will make for 
a high degree of school loyalty, and in his promo- 
tion from one department to another, he will not 
feel that he is sacrificing his allegiance. 

Much effective good in accomplishing a splendid 
school spirit will come by the adoption of a lively 
school song. The music selected should be one of , 
the well known college songs as ‘‘Old Nassau,’”” 
“‘Fair Harvard’’ and the like, and the words 
should be written by the principal, or one of the 
teachers or friends of the school. There must be 
a ringing chorus, and still the general effect of the 
song, while it is exhilarating, must also be inspir- 
ing. Atleast part of the song must breathe loy- 
alty to the school, and pledge continued allegiance 
to its fairname. The chorus should contain the 
number of your school, and be of such a nature 
that its harmony must appeal to the proper musi- 
cal standard. All songs written to the air of any 
of the vanishing popular melodies which pass by 
in a season or two, are to beavoided. For the 
boys at least, an air that can be hummed, whistled, 
or sung without accompaniment, should always 
be selected, as it will sometimes be necessary to 
use itin a large armory or in the open air. A 
number of our schools have excellent school songs, 
and they contribute greatly to the morale of the 
school. The selection of an appropriate school 
song is an important matter, and the principal 
would do well to havea committee of teachers agree 
upon the tuneand the words as being satisfactory. 
While a school song may be changed from time to 
time, a decent regard for tradition would seem to 
demand that after adoption, the air at least should 
be preserved, so that old graduates will recognise 
it as their school song. 

A factor of no mean importance in keeping up 
school spirit, is a school paper. To run one suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary that at least one teacher 
be willing to devote considerable outside time as 
managing editor. The board of editors should be 
selected from the pupils, but the brains of the en- 
terprise must be furnished by an adult. These 
issues should be made self-supporting, so that 
there will be no financial burden upon the princi- 
pal or teachers. Great stimulation to the subject 
of composition will come by the publication of 
some of the best compositions of the various 
classes. In oneof our schools such a paper is now 
in its second year of publication, and has been so 
ably financiered that the journal is now success- 
fully floated, and the income is being used to pur- 
chase pictures, flags, etc., for the assembly hall, 
and for many other excellent uses to advance 
school pride. 

Among the boys’ schools, there is no better way 
to encourage school pride than success at athletics. 
In this respect our last athletic meet was phenom- 
inally successful. We have also organized a bas- 
ket-ball league, and a base-ball league, and a gen- 
erous rivalry among the schools has been devel- 
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oped. Especially in city schools, so far removed 
from the green fields of the country, we should 
arrange proper forms of athletic exercise. In this 
connection, may I say that I am watching with 
eager eyes ‘the growing completion of the beautiful 
71st regiment armory, almost in the center of our 
district, which I trust we may be able to secure 
for the use of our-boys on certain afternoons per 
week. We have only one gymnasium in our two 
districts, giving of course a special advantage to 
the pupils of that school, tho the principal has been 
most generous in allowing his neighbors on both 
sides to share the building on certain days of the 
week. By our plan of competition, a trophy of 
victory was presented to the successful schools, 
and at present one school is champion at base-ball, 
another at basket-ball, and another at general ath- 
letic exercises. I regret that so far we have been 
unable to extend these features to the girls’ 
schools, but perhaps later on we may be able to 
do something i in this respect for our girls. 

Much can be done _ to foster school spirit by en- 
listing the co-operation of well known citizens. A 
good piece of work in this respect was done by one 
of our schools two years ago when a delegation of 
boys was sent to invite the mayor of our city to the 
commencement exercises. The mayor was greatly 
impressed by the excellent speech of the little or- 
ator who delivered the formal invitation, and ac- 
cepted the invitation. He cameto the exercises, 
and awakened great enthusiasm by announcing 
that it was the only school commencement he had 
attended that year, and warmly complimented the 
school upon their work. Teachers, parents, and 
pupils were enthused by the visit, and great good 
was done in school spirit. In this connection may 
I narrate a personal incident? When Admiral 
Dewey captured Manila, the boys of my school 
were, like all Americans, most enthusiastic over 
the wonderful victory. On behalf of the thousand 
boys in my school, I wrote to Admiral Dewey ex- 
pressing our hearty congratulations, and in due 
course of time our school received a personal let- 
ter from our great naval hero expressing his 
warmest appreciation of our courtesy, his best 
wishes for our success, and his hope that each of 
our boys might attain a successful career. The ad- 
miral was at once unanimously elected an honora- 
ry member of our school, and the next spring when 
the squadron returned to New York, Admiral 
Dewey received a delegation of our boys, one from 
each class, and personally shook hands with them, 
and gave them the freedom of the ‘‘Olympia.’’ 
Nothing that was ever done in our school en- 
kindled so much enthusiasm and school pride as 
this tribute of honor which Admiral Dewey paid to 
our school boys. Such chances will sometimes 
come, and must be seized at the proper time. 

Good plans to encourage school pride may be 
found in the formation of various kinds of school 
organizations such as camera clubs, literary socie- 
ties, alumni organizations, history clubs, checker 
clubs, school orchestras, walking tour clubs, and 
the like. For these clubs to be successful, some 
teacher must act as the leader of each kind of so- 
ciety, and must be willing to give some of his out- 
side time to the purpose. These clubs must not 
be forced, but their organization must be a grad- 
ual growth, receiving always the hearty support 
of the principal. You must.always be the domi- 
nant factor in control, tho of course this duty will 
often be delegated to one of the assistant teachers. 

All schools, whether primary or grammar, and 
whether for boys or girls, can have an effective 
help towards proper school spirit by the adoption 
of some school motto. Ido not favor the use of 
any foreign phrase, which shall need interpreta- 
tion, and shall therefore seem to be not thoroly 
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American, but would suggest some thought from one 
of our great writers or statesmen. It should, if pos- 
sible, train for patriotism as well as for honesty 
of purpose. It should also be short enough to be 
easily remembered, and of such a character that 
constant appeal may be made to it by the princi- 
pal in urging the pupils to renewed diligence in 
their school work, or in forming higher ideals of 
faithful devotion to duty. I suggest as a model, 
the following sentiment by George Washington: 

‘‘Undertake not what you cannot perform, but 
be careful to keep your promise.”’ 


BPN 


History an Object Lesson. 
By MariE Bonus, Montclair, N. J. 


The history of the world is the great gospel for 
all races and peoples on earth. On its pages men 
may find object lessons fitted for their special 
needs. Thoro knowledge of this never-ending 
record enlarges and widens our conception of hu- 
manity. The politician needs it every hour; the 
statesman constantly takes refuge in this everlast- 
ing oracle. Leaders of parties, to whatever color 
they belong, when in doubt about what line to 
choose, have only to open this book of wisdom, and 
similar occurrences will direct their minds to the 
right choice: Individuals or nations may thus_be 
prevented from taking a one-sided view of other 
nations, —the best precaution against bloody wars. 
Young nations especially should eagerly devote 
themselves to this instructive study. It willspare 
them the errors of egotism and the consequences 
of a false point of view and an unjust judg- 
ment. 

Let us look upon our ancestors with veneration. 
They went thru the troubles we wish to avoid. 
Forms and circumstances change, but human de- 
sires and struggles remain the same. Take in one 
hand the Bible and in the other an encyclopedia of 
modern history and sociology, and you will find 
the same moral tendencies repeated again and 
again. Weare proud of our high civilization, and 
of the world’s great progress. Indeed we can 
travel in a few weeks round the world, converse 
with our sweetheart across the ocean, reproduce 
the voice of our dead friend. That is all very 
wonderful and impressive. But let us peep into 
the hidden corners of our souls, let us investigate 
the secret motives of our actions; and the moral 
balance between our long buried ‘forefathers and 
their highly civilized offspring may not be favor- 
able to us. 

The poor savage killed his single foe with an ar- 
row, we murder hundreds and thousands with 
machine guns. Jacob cheated Laban, his father- 
in-law, by procuring for himself the best offspring 
of Laban’s flocks, Trusts of the millionaires pre- 
vent the single working man from prospering in 
his own business. Commercial authorities atten- 
tively examine their neighbors’ tariffs to find an 
opening for their own profit. 

The struggle for existence and self-love is in 
full glory. The motives of self-love have remained; 
the power to accomplish results has been multi- 
plied. Fortunately there have lived men in all 
ages, who tried to uplift humanity to higher ideals. 
Teaching truth, righteousness, and love for their 
fellow creatures, they have almost without excep- 
tion pointed to Divinity as the final judgment of 
right and wrong. 

These men were the saviors of humanity from 
corruption and decay. As longas their principles 
could keep nations up toa certain level, feeling 
for higer ideals kept them wellbalanced. In their 
moral tendencies they were sound. They appeared 
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prominent in history and could invite other men 
and nations to follow their example. 

Neither the study of the Bible nor that of the 
ancient philosophers, legislators, and historians 
has the purpose of presenting facts, but of teach- 
ing men to distinguish thru given facts their ethi- 
cal value. The choice of the right or wrong is 
then left to the individuals. 

This is the freedom given by God to men. The 
Bible as a record of early history is of eminent 
value. So are thescripts written by wise heathen 
authors. But all these records belong only toa 
certain period, and the world does not stand still. 
New races and nations emerged from unknown 
parts, replacing the decayingones. These coming 
into the foreground of humanity created new and 
very instructive historical records. To study these 
new periods is of great importance because they 
stand nearer to our present conceptions of life than 
those that preceded and thus present numerous 
object lessons. 

Admitting the necessity of the study of history, 
the question arises; how should this be done best? 
I consider that the taste for it should be early laid 
in the child’s mind. Well told (not read) fairy 
stories with a romantic flavor and a sound moral 
will awake in the child the desire to learn more of 
this unknown world. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that those ancient nurses, mostly old coun- 
try women, who had acquired the stories thru tra- 
dition and told them to the children by memory, 
and not from books, are dying out. The Grimm 
brothers secured their famous stories from such 
sources. The spoken word is more impressive 
than the word which is read. 

After the child has been admitted into the 
school, the stories of the Bible and the history 
or legends of the home country may follow. Mean- 
while the pupil should have so far advanced in 
age and conception as to be able to begin a syste- 
matic historical course. 

Where shall we begin the course is another ques- 
tion. I hold that mother nature has pointed out 
the right path for us to pursue. The sun rises in 
the east. From there he starts his course round 
the world. In the far east also began the evolu- 
tion of mankind, and westward, always following 
the direction of the sun, proceeded civilization in 
slow but regular steps until it now seems to have 
come back to the starting point. This course we 
should also adopt for historical instruction. 

The instruction should be carried out like a 
world’s panorama, not like the reports of a statis- 
tic office; the latter method would take away the 
charm of the study. Prominent nations and men 
of a treated period should be placed in the fore- 
ground, the minor ones may illustrate the back- 
ground until they occupy the rank of the former. 
Regularly proceeding that way, the pupil, after 
graduation from a high school, may be provided 
with a general view of the world’s affairs, and be 
prepared to reason upon ethics, and political and 
commercial matters with clear understanding. The 
object lessons received thru historical studies, 
makes him a good and thoughtful citizen. 

History embraces all branches of mental and 
political evolution. The study of special branches 
may therefore be left to college and university. 
The world is growing smaller every year; nations 
come in contact more than before, and knowledge 
of languages and history is the means of mutual 
understanding. Understanding insures peace and 
peace, welfare. Hence we highly appreciate the 
popular place history will occupy soon in the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools. It is perhaps the 
most interesting study, and gives the teachers 
great a ataeiaaaied to win the hearts of the pu- 


pils. 
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Prof. W. S. Sutton, professor of education in 
the University of Texas, recently read a paper on 
the public schools, before the Texas Federation of 
Woman’s clubs meeting at Houston. 

In pointing out the claims of the public schools 
on the duty of all good citizens, he drew especial 
attention to the obligation laid upon the women 
of Texas. They are not indeed armed with the 
ballot, but they contribute in no small degree to 
the creation and development of public opinion. 
In matters pertaining to the education of the young, 
they are especially influential, and their influence 
Professor Sutton considered they should use along 
the following lines. 

The physical conditions under which the chil- 
dren are to spend their school life should be sanita- 
ry, comfortable, and attractive. Clean, healthful, 
beautiful buildings and grounds have desirable ef- 
’ fects, not only upon the bodies of children, but 
also upon their minds and character. The-Greeks 
of old understood this, and by attending to it 
helped to build up the marvelous civilization of 
theirland. If the women of Texas would endeavor 
to mold public opinion in every community along 
this line of high practicality, no school-house in 
this vast state would longer remain a caricature 
upon architecture, a structure less inviting than 
the detention pen for felons. 

But the great feature of a school after all is the 
teacher. He is almost the school. His character 
should be an uplifting force to all the young minds 
turned so critically upon him, and he should not 
only possess the deeper morality of character, but 
that morality in little things, in externals, which 
we call manners. He should be not only a good 
man, but also in the meaning which society at- 
taches to the words, a gentleman. 

And he should also possess scholarship. Cer- 
tainly no one can teach who does not himself 
know. It it a safe rule that the teacher be at 
least four years in advance of the pupils he is to 
teach. Thus all high school teachers should pos- 
sess a college education or its equivalent. The 
truly qualified teacher is also one who is familiar 
with the problems of his profession and vitally 
interested inthem. He therefore is read ir the 
literature of teaching and follows it as it daily 
grows. At least a portion of every summer he 
spends in deepening his preparation. His salary 
may be small; but he wisely invests a portion of 
it in order that he may become a larger man, feel- 
ing assured that large salaries are never found 
hunting small men. Alone all, he relies upon his 
own qualifications to secure and retain his posi- 


tion, scorning political influence, or the favor of | 


a religious denomination, or the ties of consan- 
guinity or affinity as any real man naturally does. 
The women of the Texas Federation should con- 
tinually be endeavoring to arouse and maintain in 
their communities a vigorous sentiment in behalf 
of selecting and continuing teachers upon the basis 
of merit and merit alone. 

The superintendent of schools should havethe 
qualifications of the teacher and more also, for he 
is a teacher of teachers. Nothing in a communi- 
ty can exceed in public interest the system of 
schools. The head of that system should devote 
himself exclusively to them. It is enough for the 


‘brain of any one man, for he invariably gives a 
tone to the organization of which he is the head, 
and propagates rapidly either weakness or strength. 
To no officer of the commonwealth does it behoove 
the women of a neighborh od to give more intel- 
ligent concern. 

The members of the board of trustees in each 
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patriotic, and prudent men. The law forbids to 
them asalary. It is supposed by the state that 
capable and honorable men will feel honored to do 
what they can to build up the commonwealth’s 
firmest support. It is also the theory of the state 
that the trustees shall be such in fact as well as 
in name. If the trustees of a deceased person 
prove recreant to their trust, they are adequately 
punished by the law. It is moreover held espe- 
cially disreputable by public opinion for a man to 
be dishonest, or even careless, in the management 
of the property interests of others committed to 
his care. What therefore shall be said of the dis- 
honesty or carelessness of one who is a trustee of 
the prosperity and happiness of the next genera- 
tion? One of the greatest rights of every child is 
that he is entitled to the best possible instruction 
obtainable. The selection of the teacher who is to 
give that instruction is in the hands of the trustee 
who has taken an oath that he will properly ad- 
minister the trust reposed in him. A trustee mind- 
ful of the obligations of his oath, said Professor 
Sutton, would not. favor the system of the spoils- 
man, but would adopt the policy recommended in 
his report to his school trustees by Supt. S. M. N. 
Marrs of Terrell, Texas. 

Superintendent Marrs referred to the oft-re- 
peated sentiment, ‘‘Other things being equal, I 
believe in employing our own graduates to teach 
in our schools,’’ as a sentiment which he heartily 
approved, provided other things were really equal. 
Are teachers of many years’ experience, holding 
college or normal school diplomas, or life certifi- 
cates, who have been successful in their work, 
when they make applications for positions in our 
schools, to be considered as only equal to our grad- 
uates with a few months’ experience, and holding 
second-grade county certificates, or possibly even 
first-grade ones? ‘‘So long as you fail to demand 
of your home teachers the same preparation you 
require of those from a distance, you contribute,’’ 
said Superintendent Marrs, ‘‘to their negligence 
in this respect, and instead of your leniency being 
a kindness, it becomes a real injury.”’ 

There is but one single question for the trustee 
to ask if he wishes to fulfil the obligations of his 
position, and that is always, “‘ What action is de- 
manded by the best interests of the children?’’ 
To answer this correctly requires a higher degree 
of intelligence than some people imagine, and a 
higher degree of honesty than some men have in- 
herited or attained. 

It stands to reason, from what has been said, 
that the board of trustees should be divorced from 
partisan politics. The school is an institution in 
whose blessings the children of people of all 
shades of political belief have a right to share. 
It is the only institution upon which all parties can 
certainly unite. It would be unrighteous and un- 
American to conduct such an institution along 
narrow political lines. In Texas, school affairs 
have been managed with singular freedom from 
corruption and debauchery. The really vicious 
ultra-partisan management of educational inter- 
ests is rare in this state, but it behooves every 
Texan to help fix as an immovable foundation 
the doctrine that the schools of the state shall be 
run for the benefit of our children, and for their 
benefit alone. 

In the work of quickening and strengthening 
public opinion in behalf of the proper adminis- 
tration of the public school, Professor Sutton 
thought that the Texas Federation of Woman’s 
clubs could render inestimable service. Public 
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interest is needed. The club women have ways 
and means of keeping interest in educational 
questions vigorously alive. Let the mothers’ club 
be supplanted in every school district by the or- 
ganization of an educational association to include 
men as well as women, which would co-operate 
with teachers, principals, superintendents and 
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school trustees in strengthening public opinion in 
behalf of better schools and better school facili- 
ties; which would study the conditions necessary 
to genuine progress, and would assist gener- 
ously and sanely in devising plans, and when pro- 
per, in executing plans to insure those condi- 
tions. ; 





Distribution of School Supplies in a Large City. II. 


Memorandum re General Depository for the New York City Department of Education. 


Presented to the Board of Educa- 


tion March 22, 1905. 


Demands of Depository. 


The volume of supplies that will have to be deliv- 
ered in 1905 will be of such magnitude that it will be 
necessary to keep from twelve to fourteen trucks 
moving each day. This means sending out thirty to 
forty tons of supplies every day, and at the same 
time taking in about an equal quantity. In other 
words, we handle about an average of seventy tons 
of supplies each day thru the depository. This must 
be handled systematically, the more so as the con- 
tractors are compelled to deliver in small quanti- 
ties because the quantity actually required cannot 
be taken in until some other portion has been sent 
out. Asan illustration, the quantity of pads and 
drawing paper used alone represents about 600,000 
dozens, or, a weight of about 3,000,000 pounds, and 
simply to deliver these tothe schools requires three 
trucks each day. This shows the enormous quan- 
tity of material to be handled and the necessity for 
proper facilities. 

Your committee caused the text book list to be 
reduced from 7,000 numbers in 1901 to 3,500 num- 
bers in 1904, and also caused a reduction in the 
number of the items on other lists, but notwith- 
standing this condensation the lists printed in 1904 
contain 16,000 different items. This is exclusive 
of numerous items known as ‘“‘ Non-Contract,”’’ 
which represent supplies necessary for the gen- 
eral offices and for special branches in the schools 
which are bought on estimate. Of the 16,000 items 
that appeared on our official lists, less than 1,500 
passed thru the bureau of supplies in 1904. 
3,5000f the remainder represent text books, which, 
because of limited facilities for handling in 1904, 
were sent direct from publishers to schools. We 
will be able to send 6,000 items thru the bureau of 
supplies during the year 1905 by using both the 
depository in 68th street and the basement in 59th 
street, but many thousands of items, costing about 
$300,000, must be delivered thru other channels, 
—e we have not the facilities for handling 
them. 

To handle janitors’ supplies intelligently re- 
quires 10,000 square feet alone. 


Saving by Proper Depository Quarters. 


A. Supplies known as chemicals, apparatus, etc., 
for use in the high schools and also in the higher 
grades of the elementary schools, represent an ex- 
penditure in round figures of about $60,000 to $70,- 
000 per annum, which we have hitherto been com- 
pelled to take from dealersin New York. All sup- 
plies, whether books or apparatus, under this head- 
ing, may be imported duty free. As this duty 
represents from 40 to 60 per cent. of the purchase 
price of the article, and a fair average would be 
about 50 per cent., it is obvious that if we had 
proper floor space set aside for these goods, we 
‘could place orders in advance of requirements, 
have them stored, deliver them as we do other 
supplies, and effect a greatsaving. Handled thru 
the depositories we could give them the supervi- 
sion given to other materials. At the present 
time, they are delivered direct, and we are not in 


a position to determine positively whether we are 
getting what we pay for or not. These chemicals 
and apparatus could be best handled by having a 
separate department for this purpose, with a capa- 
ble chemist at the head, at say eighteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars a year, since being purchased 
on an analysis basis these supplies must be tested 
as up to standard when received. The services of 
a chemist are needed even now, it having been 
found necessary frequently in the past year to 
have articles analyzed, in order to determine 
whether goods were strictly in accordance with 
contract. We have also sought to have coal anal- 
yzed in the city of New York, but could not do it. 
A short time since, desiring to test a disinfectant 
to determine agreement with analysis stated in 
contract, we finally were compelled to accept it 
without definite analysis, after waiting months for 
the action of the chemist of the board of health. 
These things in themselves may seem small, but 
they are essential to the proper running of the 
bureau. 

B. Publishers, agents, and contractors aver 
positively that if the depository could han- 
dle material in larger quantities, the prices 
would be lower. Several contractors who han- 
dle general supplies also state that if we could 
take large quantities of pads, paper, ink, etc., 
from them at one time, instead of small quantities 
as at present, they could and would cut down 
their prices. Their statements support our con- 
viction that if we can get a proper depository it 
would pay for itself within a short space of time. 
As Superintendent Jones tersely expresses it, ‘‘I 
would almost be willing to cut down the total ap- 
propriation.for supplies four to five per cent. the 
year that we get the depository.”’ 

Under present conditions, contractors cannot at 
all times have supplies ready and waiting, with the 
result that many shortages occur, due requisitions 
must be made out, and there ensues a loss in both 
labor and time in properly filling requisitions. 
With adequate facilities a complete stock could be. 
kept on hand, and supplies would be delivered ac- 
cording to requisitions, which would mean not 
alone that we would be serving the schools better, 
but that much clerical labor would be saved in the 
delivery division as well as the bookkeeping divi- 
sion. At present we are compelled to tabulate the 
materiai as the requisitions come in, so as to de- 
termine how much to order in from contractor to 
meet requirements. All this would be done away 
with if we carried a six months’ stock, and a very 
large amount of clerical service made available in 
other directions. 

Because of centralization the prices received for 
general supplies this year are lower for exactly the 
same classes of supplies than last year. We attribute 
this solely to the fact that contractors have to de- 
liver the supplies to but one borough, and that they 
are able to deliver more judiciously. 

The estimated saving for the coming year will 
represent about $30,000 on general supplies alone. 
Equipped with such facilities for handling and 
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storing supplies that we can assure contractors 
that we will take supplies from in definite and lar- 
ger quantities, a saving on general supplies of 
about $35,000 a year can probably be effected, since 
contractors can then deliver the supplies direct 
from the manufacturer and not be forced to store 
same until it suits our convenience to take them. 

C. It has never been possible under existing con- 
ditions, to handle the library books thru the depo- 
sitory, but we.are compelled, at the present time, 
to deliver library books direct, and must continue 
to do so until we get aproper depository, altho at a 
considerable loss to the department. There is no 
question that a very marked improvement of service 
and reduction of cost to the extent of $15,000 to 
$20,000 will be effected by transferring this to a 
general depository. 

D. It has never been possible to store and re- 
pair the vacation school supplies in the deposi- 
tories. These supplies were, prior to this year, 
seattered all over the entire system, which no 
doubt meant a great loss to the department of 
education, because these supplies were not under 
the jurisdiction of any responsible person. An 
effort has been made this year in this direction 
by having them stored in the Brooklyn deposi- 
tory, altho,as matters are at present, this build- 
ing is not large enough to hold all these supplies, 
but by the time we have assorted and arranged 
them we may be able to get the surplus stock, at 
present stored in the borough of Manhattan, into it. 

This will result in saving many thousands of 
dollars in 1905, by the better care of the prop- 
erty, by a definite knowledge of what is available, 
and also by making part of it available for the use 
of elementary schools during the regular terms. 

Repairing Old Text-Books. 

E. With proper facilities, it would be possible 
to collect during the vacation season thousands 
of books that need only to be repaired or rebound 
to be rendered fit for further service. The work 
could be done at very little cost, and the books 
returned to the schools before the September open- 
ing. This in itself would mean a saving of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Delivery System. 

In the past (and it will endure so long as the 
contract system is continued and imperfect depos- 
itory facilities exist) the service in connection 
with the delivery of supplies, has been anything 
but satisfactory, and we have come to the conclu- 
sion, after years of experience, that the depart- 
ment should have its own delivery wagons. 

The initial cost of this and its maintenance 
would undoubtedly be more expensive than by the 


contract system, but the saving in efficiency would ' 


be very great, and we are of the opinion thata 
considerable quantity of material would likewise 
be saved to the department, the conditions at pres- 
ent making it practically impossible, except at a 
large clerical expense, to prevent leakage thru pil- 
fering or accidental displacement while in the 
hands of the contractor. 

At the present time responsibility is divided; 
supplies are checked and double checked before 
being packed in baskets, and when baskets reach 
the schools some things are missing. The truck- 
man says he did not see them put into the baskets, 
and our people say they were there. We cannot 
prove that the truckman took them, and so the 
matter rests. 


Recommendation. 

It is the desire of this committee that the ques- 
tion of providing for the receipt, storage, and de- 
livery of supplies by adequate space and suitable 
equipment be placed on a broad basis at the earli- 
est date possible. 


This can only be effected by 
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the construction of a proper depository building in 
which provision is made not only for present needs 
but for a long time to come. It will take between 
two and three years to secure site and erect build- 
ing, and no time should be lost in the initial work. 

For the new depository we make the following 
specifications: 

First—Must be of fireproof construction, and 
capable of carrying unlimited floor loads on each 
floor. By unlimited we mean capacity to store 
any kind of supply material solid from floor to 
ceiling over any part or the entire floor area. 

Second—Must provide storage quarters for at 
least six months’ stock of all current items, such 
as pads, drawing and writing paper, pens, pencils, 
etc., etc.; one year’s supply of text-books and li- 
brary books, and six months’ supply of janitors’ 
materials. 

Third—Must provide ample space at one end of 
ground floor for receiving from trucks, trolley, or 
in carloads, all classes of material; for their un- 
packing and comparison with standards, and the 
testing, checking, and other verification processes 
prior to storage, and at the other end of ground 
floor for the assembling, packing, and loading into 
trunks, trolley cars, or other conveyances. Each 
division to have separate freight elevators, scales, 
spaces for packing materials, baskets, etc., etc., 
in addition to the loading floor on which the 
wagons, cars, etc., are operated. 

Fourth— Must provide space for a complete line 
of standard samples, to permit of quick and accur- 
ate comparison with incoming articles, and with 
space for rejected materials, or materials over 
which there is any dispute as to grade ete. 

Fifth—Providing for the storage, handling, and 
repair of vacation school and playground supplies. 

Sixth— Providing for the receipt, sorting, and re- 
issue of partly-worn books, etc. (now a dead loss 
to the department. ) 

Seventh—To provide quarters for our own teams 
or auto trucks and a repair shop for same. 

Eighth—To provide quarters for the entire cler- 
ical staff of the bureau of supplies with separate 
entrance, elevator, and stairways away from 
either the receiving or delivery work. 

Ninth—These requirements indicate a building 
approximately 200 feet square, built about interior 
courts, to secure light and air from all sides; four 
stories high above street or loading floor, yield- 
ing about 150,000 square feet of storage space, 
in addition to office quarters. The fittings to be of 
steel and glass thruout. Estimated cost of land 
and building, the latter being of what is known as 
mill construction, $500,000. We plan to have the 
new depository centrally located, contiguous to 
bridge, ferry, and railroad, so that the various 
boroughs are easily accessible, and the handling of 
supplies greatly simplified. 

Your committee, if supported in the manner 
here indicated, is confident that a few years will 
perfect a system that will require proportionately 
less clerical service than anything hitherto known, 
with far better results and at reduced per capita cost. 

Another very important matter is that the head 
of department cannot produce the best results 
when his force is divided. With the entire bureau 
of supplies located under one roof, we know the 
superintendent will produce far better results than 
he can at the present time. 


SAMUEL M. Drx, 
RICHARD B. ALDCROFTT, JR., 
NICHOLAS J. BARRETT, 


| 
M. Dwicut CoLLirr, | Committee on 
J 


FRANK H. PARTRIDGE, Supplies. 


GEORGE E. PAYNE, 
FRANK D. WILSEY. 
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The Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF ITS ESTABLISHMENT, ITS PROGRESS, ITS SCOPE, AND ITS CONDITIONS. 
By William A. Mowry, PhA.D., President of the Institute. 


The Marthas Vineyard Summer institute is the 
oldest of all summer schools for teachers. Its 
growth and the broadening of its work has been 
phenomenal. It began, when there were no sum- 
mer schools for teachers in the country, with a 
few ardent and enthusiastic instructors, mostly 
from Boston, and asmall number of equally ardent 
and enthusiastic pupils, who wished to push for- 
ward their studies in spe- 
cial directions. The num- 
ber of both teachers and 
pupils has largely in- 
creased, and the enthusi- 
asm has apparently kept 
pace with the growth in 


of study have broadened 
greatly. . 

Dr. E. E. White in his 
paper at Asbury Park sev- 
eral years ago before the 
N. E. A., said:—‘‘ Sum- 
mer schools as now organ- 
ized,include three classes: 
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cial Branches of Knowledge; 2. Schools that teach 
the Arts; 3. Schools that teach Pedagogy.’’ 

The Marthas Vineyard Summer institute em- 
braces all three of these classes. It has its art 
studies, it academic branches, and its school of 
methods. 

It has been said that “‘rusting is not resting.”’ 
A change of scene, of circumstances, and of the 
daily routine, with a proper proportion of time de- 
voted to rest and recreation, and some hours each 
day given to lectures and class work, will, gener- 
ally, prove a more thoro rest than absolute and 
unbroken quiet, sleep, and stagnation of all mental 
and physical powers. 

We may well imagine that thoughts like these 
inspired the founders of the Marthas Vineyard 
Summer institute. The originator of the enter- 
prise was Col. Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D., at that 
time head master of the Girls’ high school in Bos- 
ton. It was his fertile brain, his energy, and his 
patient labor, thru a series of years that laid the 
plans, and put them in successful operation. He 
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first selected the place, interested others in the 
scheme, put the plan in operation, and carried the 
institution forward till it was incorporated under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
became one of the permanent educational institu- 
tions of the Old Bay state, and secured a fine build- 
ing, adequate for the purpose, where sixteen reci- 


numbers,whilethe courses | 


tations could be conducted inthe same hour. The 
amount of foresight, faith, patient thought, and 
persistent labor, required to originate and carry 
forward to successful completion so broad and so 
far-reaching a scheme as this can scarcely be real- 
ized by those who have not personally been en- 
gaged in kindred enterprises. 

The school was started in the summer of 1878. 
The place selected for it was Cottage City. Its 
location ‘‘ out in the Atlantic ocean ’’ surrounded 
by the restless waves and fanned by cool breezes 
-_ ina July mid-day, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. 

The quaint little doll city near at hand, with its 
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cottages, oaks, and camp-grounds, with its stores, 
curiosity shops, and amusements, gives the whole 
place an air of uniqueoriginality. But its miles of 
concrete road for bicycling, its elegant bathing 
beaches, its air of rest and recreation are after all, 
its greatest attractions. 

It had at its first session seventy-five or eighty 
pupils. Its first and largest building, called in 
honor of that distinguished naturalist, who first 
established a summer school on Penekese island, 
‘* Agassiz Hall,’’ was built in 1882, and first occu- 
pied for the session of that year. Col. Sprague 
had at that time resigned the presidency and gone 
to Europe. 

Col. Sprague had served as president for five 
years, from 1878 to 1882. He was succeeded by 
Dr. William J. Rolfe, the well-known Shake- 
spearean scholar, who held the office from 1882 to 
1887. The present president succeeded him and 
has now served the institute for nineteen years. 

The building of a large, eommodious and sub- 
stantial edifice for the exclusive use of the insti- 
tute was a great work. The burden of this enter- 
prise fell upon Prof. Benjamin W. Putnam, who 
for many years was the clerk and general mana- 
ger. The energy, zeal, and loyal devotion to the 
upbuilding of this school which he displayed were 
as heroic as they were unusual. Instant inseason 
and out of season, in summer and in winter, year 
after year, he refused to be thwarted, and was 
determined that the building should become an ac- 
complished fact. He succeeded and remained for 
a series of years afterwards the agent and busi- 
ness manager, and all the time carried on his 
classes in drawing, each year. 

At the session of 1887 I had my first experience 
ina summer school. I entertained a strong pre- 
judice against this class of institutions. I had felt 
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that if one wished to becomea teacher he had bet- 
ter attend a good normal school for two or three 
years, and that a few weeks of study in the heat 
of summer was too superficial to be of any real 
service whatever. It is true that I had seen and 
experienced the best results from teachers’ insti- 
tutes, but I had not thought that these summer 
schools were better than the best institutes, and 
that they were of far greater value, inasmuch as 
those were generally held for two or three days, 
or at the most for a week, while in this the atten- 
tion of the earnest young teachers was held by 
the best instructors, the wisest specialists, for five 
weeks under the most favorable circumstances. 

I went therefore, to the Vineyard in July 1886, to 
give a course of lectures upon American History, 
with the full expectation that that would be both 
the beginning and the end of my connection with 
summer szhools. I had no intention of going 
again. 

I was surprised, therefore, to find on the one 
hand a class of very earnest young teachers, thirst- 
ing for both knowledge and wisdom, and on the 
other hand a faculty composed of some of the best 
teaching material we had in the country. I found 
Prof. Putnam, the indefatigable business mana- 
ger and Miss Watson, a skillful artist in sketch- 
ing from nature, with their classes of earnest pu- 
pils in drawing: Prof. Burgess of Washington, a 
fine scholar and an accomplished botanist; Prof. 
Cady of New York in the commercial department, 
genial, affable, born to teach, skillful and apt in 
anything that he attempted: Prof. Sawyer in 
chemistry and electricity; Alexander Guillet of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in French; Prof. Blachstein of 
Boston in German: Prof. Turner of Illinois in geo- 
logy; Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston in kindergar- 
ten; Prof. John C. Rolf in Latin and Greek; Prof. 
Jenkins in mathematics; Dr. John D. King, one 
of the best microscopists in the country; and Miss 
Drury, late of Wellesley, accurate and expert; 
Prof. Daniel, the treasurer of the institute, with 
his large class in vocal music; Dr. Wm. H. Payne, 
then of Michigan university, as accomplished a 
scholar and teacher of psychology as one could 
find anywhere; Prof. Russell of New Jersey, the 
genial, whole hearted Friend who captivated every- 
body; Prof. Dwight, the expert in zoology, whose 
character, scholarship, and aptness to teach, each 
claimed the supremacy; and there were others, but 
I am now writing from memory and these men and 
women impressed themselves upon my recollec- 
tion so that I could never forget them. 

With a bright and apt class of minds for pupils, 
these great teachers did good work, work which 
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could not but commend itself to any observer. I 
was a convert to summer schools, if this wasa fair 
sample. I was elected president of the institute 
that year, and have served it to the best of my 
ability for nineteen years. 

Financially the institute was not, a: that time, 
on a good basis. At the closeof the sessionit was 
in debt for running expenses of that and previous 
years, to the amount of about $2,300. A subscrip 
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tion paper was circulated among the faculty and 
some other persons, and about $1,200 was raised 
toward paying this debt. (Let me gay here, in 
passin’, that the entire Cebt was paid off from the 
extra earnings of the institute during thc next 
three years, 1288-90 inclusive. ) 

The depressed f<eling was so great that two of the 
former directors, who had stood squarely by the in- 
stitute at all times, saw no chance for its recuper- 
ation, and re igned their positions as directors and 
corporators. There was, bowever, a general dis- 
position on the part of the directors, faculty, and 
all concerned to make a vigorous effort to put the 
institution upon a strong and efficient basis. A 
revised system of management was effected in 
1888, and new features of importance were added 
to the school. The most prominent new feature 
was a ‘‘School of Methods,’’ which fortunately I 
was able to place under the direction of Mr. A. W. 
Edson, then agent of the Massachusetts board of 
education. This department has every vear since 
held a session of three or four weeks, with a dozen 
or fifteen eminent educators in Methods of Instruc- 
tion in the ordinary branches of our common 
schools. These subjects were as follows: Arith- 
metic, blackboard sketching, drawing, geography, 
history, kindergarten, language, physiol-gy, nat- 
ural science, pedagogy, psychology, penmanship, 
physical exercises, school management, and vocal 
music. 

Another important addition made to the courses 
of instruction was the placing of the special de- 
rartment of elocution and oratory under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. Wesley Emerson of Boston. The 
courses and the instructors this year numbered 
half a dozen or more in excess of the previous 
year. In 1887 there were less than one hundred 
and fifty pupils. while the next year the number 
was nearly two hundred and fifty, and subsequent 
years more than doubled this number. 

In 18°90 the institute added a dormitory to its 
other accommodations. A cafe building had been 
built with well equipped kitchen and dining room, 
several years before. These two additions to the 
comfort and convenience of the students, have 
proved of great benefit to the school. 

In 1891 the directors made important improve- 
ments to the property of the institute. A large 
addition (25x25 ft.) to the kitchen was built, the 
cafe was clapboarded, all the buildings—now five 
in number—were thoroly painted and put in good 
order, and the unsightly gravel bank on the south 
side of the institute was graded and sown with 
oats and grass seed. Altogether during the five 
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years between 1889 and 1894 about $5,000 had 
been expended upon the property of the insti- 
tute, nearly all of which was paid from the ex- 
tra earnings. It should be borne in mind that 
all the receipts from tuition are used to pay the 
current expenses and the instructors. Nota dol- 
lar of tuition money has been appropriated to 
these permanent improvements. 

Yer by year the school has enlarged its plan 
of work and increased the attendance. The 
growth of its facilities has kept pace with the 
increase of numbers. The quality of the teach- 
ers present has improved as noticeably. In 1888 
the average annual salary of the teachers in at- 
tendance was a little under $400. Since then the 
number of teachers receiving a small salary has 
regularly increased, but we are now having also 
a large number of those in the higher grades of 
the work, e. g., teachers and principals of high 
schools, training schools, normal schools, and aca- 
demies, professors in colleges, and superinten- 
dents of schools. The result has been that the 
average annual salary has constantly increased so 
that in the year 1894 it was over $700, and in 1904 
it was above $900. The range was from $167 a 
year—the lowest—to $3,000 and in one case $6,000 
—the highest. 

During the year 1894 the directors added a new 
and commodious auditorium, a building 50x65 feet 
in dimensions, with basement rooms for class pur- 
poses. This has proved of very great convenience, 
as hitherto we were obliged to hold our largest 
gatherings (sometimes with 500 present) in a hall 
only ‘35x40 in size. ‘Lhis was totally inadequate, 
and the necessity for larger accommodations was 
imperative. In 1894 more than seven hundred 
teachers were in attendance, representing thirty- 
five states and countries. 

Ten years ago it was evident that the Marthas 
Vineyard Summer institute was the leading sum- 
mer school in the country. The officers and di- 
rectors have every year since that date put forth 
every effort so to elevate the character of the instruc- 
tion and so to broaden the scope of the work as to 
keep this school in advance of all others. The num- 











Bathing Beach. 


ber of summer schools has constantly increased, but 
a large number of the best teachers from every 
state in the Union and from the British provinces 
annually make their pilgrimages to Marthas 
Vineyard for their summer vacation. The loca- 
tion is also largely favorable to the school. Cot- 
tage City is near the eastern end of the island of 
Marthas Vineyard. It is six miles from Wood’s 
Hole on the main land. Its climate is delightful, 
the temperature averaging about ten degrees 
lower than onthe main land. The nights are al- 
ways cool and comfortable during the entire sum- 
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The New York Yacht Club. 


mer. Cottage City has from thirty to forty miles 
of concrete roads which makes it a very paradise 
for bicycles; Sailboats are always ready, a short 
distance from the institute, to take out parties at 
small expense. The bathing beach, only two min- 
utes walk from Agassiz hall is one of the best on 
on the Atlantic coast. The water in July and Au- 
gust is alway about 68° to 70° temperature. The 
rise and fall of the tide is only twenty inches, so 
that bathing is good at all hours of the day. The 
classes are suspended every day from 11.30 a. m. 
till 2.00 p. m., for bathing and the dinner hour. 

The program for 1905 is as follows: Session be- 
gins Tuesday, July 11, and the courses continue 
three, four, and five weeks. The Academic De- 
partments include the following: 

Civil Government—William A. Mowry, Ph. D. 

Drawing—Asa G. Randall, Director of Manual 
Arts, Fitchburg. 

Elocution and Oratory—Henry L. Southwick 
and Charles W. Kidder, Emerson College of Orato- 
ry, Boston. 

English Interature—A. Franklin Ross, High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shakespeare— Dean Southwick, Emerson College 
of Oratory. 

French—Prof. Baptiste Meras, Stern School of 
Languages, New York city. 

German—Prof. Menco Stern, of the sameschool. 
‘i — Supt. George H. Whitcher, Berlin, 


History—Dr. Mowry. 

Latin and Greek- Prof. Arthur B. Joy, Fitch- 
burg high school. 

Manual Training—Prof. John Messenger, Jr., 
Fitchburg high school. 

Nature Study—Profs. Clarence M. Weed of the 
Lowell normal school, and William H. Dudley of 
the State normal school, Wisconsin. 

Physical Training— Miss Frances H. Flagler, 
Adelphi college, Brooklyn. 

Pedagogy and School Management—William N. 
Hailmann, Ph. D., of the Chicago normal school. 

The Methods Department includes the following: 

Arithmetic—Supt. Whitcher. 

Civil Government—Dr. Mowry. 

Geography—Supt. Whitcher. 

History of the United States—Dr. Mowry. 

Kindergarten—Misses Harvey and Roethgen 
of the Adelphi college, Brooklyn. 

Language and Grammar—Dr. Hailmann. 

Nature Study—Profs. Weed and Dudley. 

Penmanship—Miss Eva L. Miller, supervisor 
penmanship, Newton, Mass. 

Physical Training—Miss Flagler. 

Primary Teaching—Miss Margaret McCloskey, 
supervisor, Newark, N. J. 

School Management— Supt. Joseph G. Edgerly, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

For further information, and for full 64 page cir- 
cular, application should be made to the president, 
Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Massachusetts. 
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Not the least of the many commendable moves 
made by the Male Teachers’ Association of New 
York is the insistence that the teachers of the city 
are in honor bound not to take any undue advan- 
tage of the liberal provisions of the Davis salary 
law. Professionalism isin the balance. The teach- 
ers cannot afford to use sharp legal tricks for en- 
larging their claims on the public treasury. 

Of still greater importance is the Association’s 

‘recommendation that the powers of the princi- 
pals should be increased. It is perfectly in the 
right in the position that centralized supervision 
and control can become effective only by holding 
the principal responsible for results and leaving 
the rest to his best judgment. Every school should 
represent a self-governing organism. The Asso- 
ciation’s recommendation is in full harmony with 
this fundamental proposition. Let the good work 
go on. 

BPA 


Fads and Frills. 


It is considerably more than a century since 
“*fads’’ were introduced into the primary school. 
The history of education tells us that Jean Fred- 
eric Oberlin, a clergyman whose parish was some 
thirty miles southeast of Strasburg, found that 
the children of the village attended a school kept 
by a bed-ridden old man who could neither read 
nor write, and was moved to attempt some innova- 
tions. Beginning about 1767 he had some spacious, 
airy rooms provided and employed some young 
women to watch over the primary children. 
Amusement had a large part in thescheme. They 
were taught to spin, knit, and sew. Natural his- 
tory was taught by means of pictures; attention 
was given to drawing; when maps were drawn 
they were colored. The children were taken on 
walks and the flowers sought that had been talked 


about. The parents were encouraged to give them: 


ground for gardens where they planted flowers. 

The introduction of these “‘fads’’ attracted the 
attention of the thoughtful; visitors came from all 
parts of France and from foreign countries in order 
to study the effects and methods of this new de- 
parture. They found that Oberlin had arrived at 
some settled principles, among them: (1) that ed- 
ucation is not synonymous with instruction; (2) 
that the cultivation of good habits (obedience, 
truthfulness, courtesy, kindness, neatness) was 
most important; (3) that they be instructed in the 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic; (4) 
also to know about the world about them (animals, 
plants, minerals); (5) also to understand some of 
the common arts of life (sewing, knitting, spin- 
ning, care of plants). 

Of course there was a vast number there who 
opposed the introduction of anything beyond the 
three R’s; that class exists to-day. It is about 
twenty-five years since a mayor of the city of New 
York declared the ‘kindergarten a ‘‘humbug 
because the children were not taught to read aa 
spell. ‘‘ What do children go to school for if not 
to learn these things?’’ he indignantly cried. 
What indeed! Oberlin, a philanthropic and wise 
clergyman, laboring for fifty-nine years in one of 
the poorest parishes of Europe (called by the Ger- 
mans a “‘ valley of stones’’), had come to the con- 


clusion that children should receive something 
more than instruction in the three R’s. 
In the legislature it has been stated that certain 
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teachers in the New York city schools are opposed 
to teaching the ‘‘ fads ’’’ of manual training on the 
ground that they have no time for the three R’s. 
Such a matter cannot be argued out in the legis- 
lature. The proper thing would be for those 
teachers to debate the matter right here in the 
city, just as the Democrats and Republicans debate 
tariff and free trade. Mr. Tompkins is not suffi- 
ciently posted concerning the course of study. 
There surely are teachers, both men and women, 
who could present the opposing arguments and 
the public would listen to them most attentively. 
If the notion originating with Oberlin in Banla 
Roche, that to learn the three R’s is only one of 
the things for which children go to school, is de- 
lusive, they should be able to point it out. 

There is a suspicion that this attack on the 
“*fads ’’ (to which for the sake of neat alliteration 
the word “‘ frills ’’ has been lately joined) is really 
an attack on Superintendent Maxwell, as tho he 
were the inventor of them. Many changes have 
been introduced since Mr. Maxwell became super- 
intendent, that is true; and any thoughtful ob- 
server could not but hope the time would come 
when the barnacles would be scraped off the good 
ship of education and she be put in trim for a voy- 
age, with children to be trained as children might 
be to live more joyful and successful lives than 
their parents had before them. It could not be 
otherwise than that there should be sighing for 
the good old “‘ trustee days.’’ But the ‘‘strenuous 
days’’ have come; changes have been made, and 
more will come. 

A most excellent feature in Superintendent 
Maxwell is his courage. Heretofore the official 
has hesitated about making needed changes fear- 
ing the effect upon his re-election; but this does 
not count with Superintendent Maxwell. The 
board of education know that he is splendid tim- 
ber as a target for the ‘‘elderly set’’ who look 
back with longing to the good old days when the 
kindergarten, authors’ days, nature study, manual 
training, vacation schools, ete., were merely terms 
used in THE JOURNAL and the supposition was 
never indulged of their becoming realities. 

Why should not those who oppose the “‘ fads ”’ 
hold a meeting in Cooper Union and set forth the 
grounds of their opposition? Toputon Mr. Thomp- 
kins the task of representing them is wholly 
wrong. He will instead damage their cause; it 
needs some one who understands the matter 
thoroly and practically. The idea of a public 
meeting to protest against the ‘‘fads’’ is earnestly 
recommended. 

PN 


Mr. Carnegie and the Small College. 


The friends of the small colleges are rejoicing 
over the news that Mr. Carnegie has resolved to 
scatter a few of his millions in their direction. 

“In my assistance to colleges,’’ says Mr. Car- 
negie, “‘I am endeavoring to apply the same busi- 
ness principles which have enabled me to put my- 
self in a position todo what Iam doing. I have 
no intention of encouraging small colleges, nor 
large ones for that matter, to expand beyond their 
visible resources. _It would do them more harm 
than good in most instances to place at their dispo- 
sal considerable sums of money to be employed in 
any way which might gratify the immediate views 
of their trustees and faculty. 

“‘T must be assured, in the first instance, that 
there exists a pressing need which cannot be met 
by the resources at the command of the trustees. 
I must then be assured that the enterprise is one 
which has a reason for being, which is managed 
wisely and conservatively, and which has a reason- 
able chance of becoming self-sustaining. ’’ 
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_ The president or representative making applica- 
tion for money is given a blank on which are 
printed the following questions: The name of the 
the college, its location, date of foundation, if de- 
nominational the sect that supports and controls it, 
and if not, the nature of its support; the cost and 
value of college grounds, buildings, and education- 
al plant; the amount of general endowment, the 
annual running expenses and from what sources 
this amount is derived, what library facilities the 
college has, what provision exists for maintaining 
them, and how much money has been spent for 
that purpose annually during the past four years, 
and, in case the college has no library building of 
its own, if there are any permanent and assured 
sources of income to secure its maintenance, and 
what amount can be guaranteed for that purpose 
by the college trustees in ease a library building 
should be provided. 

Here is a list of colleges that have been helped 
thus far by Mr. Carnegie: 
Pennsylvania State college, 

Upper Iowa university, 

Oklahoma university, 

luwa college, 

Tuskegee institute, 

Beloit college, 

Cornell college, 

Mount Holyoke college, 

Yankton college, 

Talladega college, 

N. C. State Normal and Industrial, 
Lebanon Valley college, 
Wilberforce university, 

Bucknell university, 

Berea college, 

Agricultural and Mech. college, 
Winthrop Normal and Ind. college, 


. $150,000 
25,000 
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Washburn college, 40, 
Converse college, 10, 
Benedict college, 6, 
Park college, 15, 


Atlanta university, 

Tufts college, 

Lawrence university, 

Marietta college, 

Oberlin college, 

Fairmount college, 

University of Maine, 

Bethany college, 

North Dakota Agricultural college, 
Simpson college, 

Carson & Newman college, 
Central University of Kentucky, 
Earlham college, 

Fessenden academy, 

Fisk university, 

Furman university, 

_ State Normal school, 
Heidelberg university, 

Juniata college, 

Livingstone college, 

Pomona college, 

Syracuse university, 
University of Mississippi, 
University of Tennessee, 
Washington and Lee university, 
De Pauw university, 
University of North Carolina, 
Alabama Polytechnic institute, 
Drake university, 

St. John’s college, 

Libraries, 

Building, endowments, etc., 


There are forty or fifty more applications which 
will be acted upon before Mr. Carnegie goes 
abroad for the summer. 
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Preparation of Teachers in New York State. 


The result of the impact of the Pestalozzian 

wave on the American shores was to produce in 
the minds of thoughtful persons the conclusion 
that everyone undertaking the care of children 
should have given the matter much investigation 
and study. The common idea that prevailed was 
that anyone who could read could teach reading, 
and soon. But besides this mistaken idea there 
was the selfish one that the $75 or $100 to be ex- 
pended by the school district should pass into the 
hands of some farmer’s son who wanted a “‘start 
in life.’’ Having learned to read and spell and 
cipher, possibly to parse, he would migrate, after 
the farm work was done, to a district a few miles 
from home and obtain the charge of a school. 
Generally he taught but one term; it was the 
money he was after. 
' With the founding of the normal school a new 
ideal was presented; the graduate had investigated 
and studied education, and had decided to make 
teaching a life pursuit. The teachers’ institutes, 
too, aided, in the distribution of better ideas, so 
that the opposition to the expenditure of $10,000 
for a normal school gave way, and gradually other 
schools were founded until now the state has 
twelve, each costing about $30,000 annually; while 
some of the cities have normal schools of their 
own. No one now objects to the appropriation 
for professional preparation; the district school 
officials strive to obtain the graduates of the nor- 
mal schools; the only complaint is that there are 
not enough of them. 

But besides the normal schools other agencies 
have been at work to enhance in the eyes of those 
who would teach the importance of understanding 
the nature of thechildren. We canonly refer here 
to the enlightened efforts of Andrew S. Draper, 
who was elected superintendent in 1886. He saw 
that the school commissioners (elected in most 
cases as a reward for political services), could 
hardly help administer their offices with popularity 
and the hope of re-election, or a still higher perch 
on the political ladder in steady view. Then, too, 
a body composed of over one hundred men would 
have different views concerning the fitness of a 
man to be a teacher. 

Superintendent Draper not only saw what his 
predecessors had seen, but he resolved to remove 
defects they had deemed insurmountable. It had 
been pointed out, among other things, that certi- 
ficates were given to persons upon request from 
influential friends; that certificates of the lowest 
grade were renewed year after year, often given 
in the first instance upon the slightest examina- 
tion; that applicants for certificates in districts 
where the commission was at all strict would go 
to one reputed to be ‘‘ easy,’’ and then have it en- 
dorsed in their own district, for this the law per- 
mitted; that one official would havea grammar 
‘*hobby,’’ another an arithmetic ‘‘hobby,’’ and 
so on—but courage and ability to employ a remedy 
were lacking. These were constituents of Mr. 
Draper’s character; he was of the same stuff as 
the fathers of the educational system of New York 
state—like George Clinton, Gideon Hawley, De 
Witt Clinton, John C. Spencer, Azariah Flagg, 
Samuel Young, Alonzo Potter, Calvin Hulburd, 
Francis Dwight, Henry S. Randall, and others. 

The weak spot in democracy, the desire of pop- 
ularity, has had its exemplification in the educa- 
tional systems of all the states, and the Empire 
state has not been an exception. Mr. Draper did 
not act from the time he was elected as if he was 
aiming at a re-election; he seemed perfectly fear- 
less; to the question, What can be done to improve 
the schools of the state, he gave immediate atten- 
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tion as tho that was what he had been elected for 
and not the drawing of asalary. He set before 
himself the task of persuading the 113 school com- 
missioners to employ such questions for the exam- 
ination of teachers as he would deem appropriate, 
and he accomplished it in spite of prophecies to 
the contrary. It must be borne in mind that the 
people in democracies are very jealous of attempts 
to centralize power. Commissioners would natur- 
ally inquire, ‘*‘ How can we reward those who vote 
for us if we do not frame the questions to be asked 
of teachers?’’ But they were not wholly selfish; 
they saw it would be better for the schools; they 
yielded up their privilege, and thus originated the 
celebrated “*‘ Uniform Question System. ”’ 

In 1888 the uniform system was adopted; in 1894 
the answers were sent to the department for ex- 
amination, another most important step; since 
1900 only one set of questions is given out; so that 
in a year or two none will hold a second or third 


grade certificate; the questions given to the train-” 


ing classes will be the same. The first grade cer- 
tificate is valid for ten years, and may be renewed 
for ten more years if the holders have taught for 
five of these ten years. 

Outside of the cities there are over 4,000 normal 
school graduates. Probably fifty per cent. of the 
entire teaching force have had some professional 
training. It is now plainly the aim to employ only 
teachers who are either normal graduates or col- 
lege graduates. For the time the training classes 
will mediate, but the real need is of county train- 
ing schools, as has often been pointed out in these 
pages. Such schools might do two of the four 
years’ work required at the normal schools, and be 
under the supervision of those schools, be prepara- 
tory to them. 


EXPO 
Board of Regents Organization. 

The Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York has been reorganized. It now 
comprises eleven members, each to serve eleven 
years. The board not only exercises the powers 
of the corporation, but under the reorganization 
will exercise advisory powers on state educational 
policies as related to the elementary and secondary 
schools, as wellas the higher institutions. 

The commissioner of education serves during 
the pleasure of the Board of Regents. He is the 
executive officer of the board and has general and 
administrative supervision of all educational in- 
terest in the state, including elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. 

The commissioner has three assistants, appoint- 
ed by himself with the approval of the board. 
The first assistant is in charge of universities, 
colleges, professional, technical schools, execution 
of the laws concerning the professions, and the 
relations and chartering of institutions; the sec- 
ond has charge of high schools and academies, 
the training of these teachers, including the over- 
sight of the state normal college: the third has 
charge of elementary schools, the training of 
their teachers, as well as normal schools, train- 
ing classes, and teachers’ institutes. 

PON 

Dr. E. C. Hewett, well known and beloved by 
educators thruout the country, died of heart failure 
at his home in Bloomington, IIl., on the afternoon 
of Friday, March 21. 

Dr. Hewitt was principal of the Illinois normal 
school for many years, coming to this position from 
the Bridgewater normal school. Of late years he 


has been connected with the School and Home, 
in an editorial capacity. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes later to give an ex- 
tended biographical sketch of this good friend of 
education. 
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Letters. 








Mutilated Masterpieces. 


One of the greatest evils in connection with 
reading for children is the book made up of scraps 
and snippets, the volume of extracts, which some 
good and well-meaning people think must have an 
educational value because they are extracts from 
the best literature. To encourage children to read 
such books is pedagogically unsound, as the best 
educational authorities have been telling us for 
years, and yet, from certain recent indications, it 
would seem to be necessary to restate this point 
with redoubled emphasis. 

‘“A piece of literature,’’ said Prof. Richard 
Burton in the North American Review, “‘is an or- 
ganism and should therefore be put before the 
scholar, no matter how young, with its head on 
its shoulders and standing on both feet.’’ 

Mary E. Laing, of the Oswego normal school, 
says: ** Begin as soon as possible to put whole texts 
of best things in literature into the reading class. 
Books made up of fragments have helped to de- 
velop a taste for scrappy reading, just as they 
have signally failed to awaken genuine interest in 
good literature.’’ 

State Superintendent Skinner, of New York, in 
his report for 1902, says: ‘‘ Teachers are following 
the commendable practice of presenting literary 
wholes instead of scraps. There is a beauty and 
power and perfection in a whole which is not 
shown by a part.”’ 

The late Horace Scudder, whose life was mainly 
devoted to providing the right reading for children 
urges that we place before boys and girls ‘‘ not 
scraps from this and that author, but a wisely sel- 
ected series of works by men whom their country 
honors and who have made their country worth 
living in. The continuous reading of a classic is in 
itself a liberal education. Even were our reading 
books composed of choice selections from the high- 
est literature, they would still miss the very great 
advantage which follows upon the steady growth 
of acquaintance with a sustained piece of literary 
art.’’ And Professor Baker, of Columbia univer- 
sity, commenting upon this, remarks: ‘‘ With Mr. 
Scudder’s views as to the value of complete classics 
over the unrelated fragment skilful teachers have 
no difference.”’ 

Harry Powell, formerly superintendent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: ‘‘The school reading should | 
consist not only of classics, but of complete 
classics. If the account of Robinson Crusoe’s 
shipwreck is interesting, the whole narration of 
his life on his desert island is much more interest- 
ing. If it is well for a classto read about the mar- 
riage of Miles Standish, it is better for them to 
read the whole poem. Complete classics should be 
used because they awaken and maintain a keener 
interest and give a deeper insight into the author’s 
thought, enabling the reader to follow the argu- 
ment and furnishing a mental drill that can be 
gotten from no mere extract. The persons of the 
story are seen in greater fullness; the character 
delineation is more graphic and connected, and 
consequently the moral ideas appear in greater 
strength and richness.”’ 

Not only is this extract reading bad from the 
pedagogical ‘point of view: it is bad artistically, 
for, as Mr. Richard Whiteing has well said: ‘‘ You 
may make an extract from a cheese with the most 
satisfactory results, but a piece of literature,—a 
great poem, a great story, or a great treatise, a 
being an organic whole, a mere bit of it fails to 
give any adequate representation of its quality. 
One piece reads exactly like the other. You pass 
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from disquisition to dialog, from dialog to verse 
and from an elegy to a philippic, and all seem 
more or less the same thing. The reason is simple 
enough. An amputated finger joint of the Venus 
of Milo is no specimen of the Venus. Lear is 
nothing less than all Lear; no conceivable cutting 
of a hundred lines can help us at all. These mor- 
sels lack not only organic connection with their 
original, but its atmosphere. They may mean 
anything or nothing, and, as they stand; they are 
but words, words, words.”’ 

These quotations are sufficient to show that much 
even of the ordinary readers are held by many to 
be wrong from the educational point of view be- 
cause of their scrappiness. We cannot begin too 
soon to cultivate in the child. the habit of sustained 
reading, which leads to consecutive thinking. 
The whole trend of the potent influences on young 
people’s reading has been, and is still too much 
towards superficiality. All newspapers and most 
magazines would appear to be edited on the funda- 
mental assumption that readers have no memories. 
Reading requiring application and mental effort is 
either skipped or voted dull by those who have 
passed the school stage, and every teacher knows 
that the habit of careful, analytical reading has to 
be specially trained in most high school pupils. 

It is one of the functions of education to incul- 
cate this right habit of reading. The ‘‘tid-bits ’’ 
habit is agreed, as we have seen, by the most ex- 
perienced educators to be the wrong one. This 
habit of extract and snippet reading begets a 
loose habit of mind and weakens the power of sus- 
tained concentration. Many and many a grown- 
up person has had cause to regret the hours of 
useless reading which he has frittered away with 
this kind of material in the end weakening, if not 
entirely destroying, his power of getting at the 
content of more valuable work, with which, when 
perhaps it is too late, he desires to make himself 
familiar. 

In education, as in other things, it is always 
wise to begin as we mean to goon. It is curious 
that makers of school readers have realized the 
importance of the consecutive, complete story in 
the primer work, for just as soon as possible we 
give to the little child a continuous story; but all 
too soon comes the tendency in most of the reading 
books, as we have said, to stray under the shadow 
of the condemned proposition of extracts and 
** nieces. ’’ 

Next to the vicious, weak, and trivial in chil- 
dren’s reading, in order of hurtfulness, comes this 
fatal habit of scrappiness, which should be dis- 
couraged by parents and teachers alike. Better 
for a child one complete book than twenty volumes 
of extracts. Better for a child that he should 
know one good book well than that he should read 
and straightway forget, as he is likely to do in 
nine cases out of ten, a hundred extracts, even tho 
they be selected from the world’s best literature 
+ og the approval of the best literary critics of the 

ay. 

Wiser than some of those good men and good 
women who would assume to provide guides for 
parents to the right reading for children by recom- 
mending books and extracts in expensive, un- 
handy, and unwieldy sets, made simply to sell and 
with no real educational idea, intent, or purpose 
underlying them, our educational publishing houses 
have provided plenty of the best material in the 
shape of complete books suitable for every age, 
and at a price which brings them within the reach 
of all, however limited their means. 

While teachers can use in their schools, and par- 
ents can place in their homes such books as Heath’s 
Home and School Classics, Houghton-Mifflin’s Riv- 
erside Series, and Ginn’s Classics for Children, all 
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, of them made under the direction of the highest ed- 


ucational authorities, and stamped with the univer- 
sal approval of teachers, there is no place for the 
Libraries of Good Reading which are, in reality, 
only accumulated fragments from the world’s best 
books sadly mutilated. They are in no sense aux- 
iliaries of education, but they are breeders of a bad 
habit. All who have the best interests of the child 
at heart will keep them away from him as sedu- 
lously as they would the gutter literature and the 
dime novel. A PARENT. 
BPN 


The Milwaukee Convention. 


I read with much interest the letter from Super- 
intendent Chancellor, of Paterson, in your issue of 
March 18. A few things in his account require 
comment. 

He says the management allowed three book 
companies to get all the rooms ‘“‘in the largest 
hotel ’’ in Milwaukee and so forced the Department 
to make headquarters at a smaller and inferior 
hotel. This is precisely what did not happen. 
The hotel at which the management located head- 
quarters is the largest in the city,—has nearly 
three times as many rooms, and accommodations 
for about three times as many people as the hotel 
to which Superintendent Chancellor presumably 
refers. Neither is it considered by the traveling 
public to be, nor has it been referred to heretofore, 
as an inferior hotel. 

No book company was able to reserve more 
rooms than were actually used by its representa- 
tives present. It has often happened in the past 
that some book companies were able to engage a 
surplus stock of rooms which they could relinquish 
at the time of the meeting to their friends. They 
were not able to do this at Milwaukee and some 
representatives of some companies complained a 
good deal about it. Maybe Superintendent Chan- 
cellor heard some of them recite their grievances. 
At any rate some one misinformed him. 

No one regrets more than the management that 
not all the people who desired to do so could be 
present at the banquet to Dr. Harris. Two days 
were spent in the attempt to arrange so that four 
hundred or five hundred plates might be laid at 
this banquet, but it proved impossible. 

‘* By invitation ’’’ was out of the question; who 
could assume to make the invitation list for an oc- 
easion like this? Dr. Harris belongs to all of us, 
and all wanted to be present. It was necessary 
to give everyone a chance. 

There has been for some months a rumor that a 
few gentlemen would be willing to have Dr. Harris 
‘* retire; ’’? that the members of this little circle 
thought they knew some one whom his present 
official seat would fit. 

The rumor has found little credence until now, 
when Superintendent Chancellor’s unfortunate re- 
mark revives it. The gentleman may be assured 
that the banquet was prompted by no such thought, 
and was conceived and carried out in no such 
spirit. It may be true that Dr. Harris is engaged, 
among other things, upon an autobiography or 
upon some other monumental work; very likely he 
is. But the number of those who hope, or would 
be willing, to see this made an occasion for his 
withdrawal from public life, or from the active 
discharge of his duties in the position he now 
honors, could altogether put their feet under a 
small table in a small-room. 

President Angell, at seventy-five, still directs 
the affairs of a great university; Von Moltke, at 
eighty-seven, was chief of staff of the armies of 
Germany; Gladstone, at ninety, was better than 
any younger man in the British empire; Virchow, 
at eighty, and Mommsen, at eighty-five, were still 
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in the midst of their labors; Dr. Eliot, a year older 
than Dr. Harris, guides the destinies of Harvard 
university with the same vigor and skill he has 
shown for more than a third of a century. Before 
the Department of Superintendence meets next 
year, Dr. Harris will have passed his seventieth 
birthday; but it seems strange that one who was 
not ‘‘ seeking after a sign’’ could see such an in- 
dication in the banquet,or read such a meaning into 
an occasion when the superintendents of the nation 
took the opportunity to pay to Dr. Harris a tribute 
of respect and good-will, and to congratulate him 
upon his safe approach to his seventieth milestone. 
Milwaukee, Wis. CARROLL G. PEARSE. 


CPA 


Supt. Wm. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, as well as of Union 
County, N. J., has in the last two years written a number 
of exceedingly helpful books. In all of his books, Dr. 
Shearer has shown a lofty purpose. It it evident that his 
highest ambition is to do what he can for the boys and the 
girls of America. Among the more recent books of this 
indefatigable worker are the following: ‘‘The Management 
and Training of Children,’’ ‘‘Talks to Young Women on 
Some Problems of Life,’’ ‘‘Gems of Wisdom from Bible 
Literature and Proverbs,’’ ‘‘Wisdom of the World in 
Proverbs of all Nations and Times. ’’ All these books bear 
the imprint of Richardson, Smith & Co., 136 Fifth ave., 
N. - City. A more extended notice is reserved for a later 
number. 


BP 
Notes of New Books. 


Stepsin English, Book II., by A. C. McLean, A. M., Thos. 
C. Blaisdell, A. M., and John Morrow, M. S., is intended to 
provide a practical teaching manual of English for the three 
years preceding the high school. The matter is divided into 
two parts—on grammar and on composition. While each 
part is complete in itself, constant inter-reference welds the 
two into a unit. In many instances the same subjects are 
treated in both parts -—-in one rather from the side of theory, 
in the other more directly from the side of practice. This 
dual arrangement makes each part more logical, more prac- 
tical, and more pedagogical. The lessons are largely in- 
ductive. From usage as seen in sentences and in selections 
the pupil is led to develop the principles of correct speak- 
ing and effective writing. Rules and definitions are made 
clear before they are stated. As valuable knowledge comes 
only from doing, many examples and illustrative exercises 
are provided. The practical value of grammar is emphasized 
in composition. The use and importance of its principles are 
constantly kept before the pupil by the application of them 
in oral and written work. The plan of the book is to pre- 
sent grammar and composition in such a way as to make 
fluent, correct, and effective speakers and writers. (Amer- 
ican Book Company.) 
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Macbeth, edited by Thomas Marc Parrott, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of English in Princeton university, is one of the 
volumes of the Gateway Series. It has a pocniig oA of 
Shakespeare, the story of the origin of the play, besides 
notes for the study of this most famous masterpiece in 
school. Another book in the same series is the Idylls of 
the King by Alfred Tennyson, edited by Henry Van Dyke. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s introduction is a most delightful series of 
helps for the study of this classic and its author. The Gate- 
way series includes a large number of volumes of standard 
literature; they are substantially bound in cloth. (Ameri- 
can Book Company.) 





Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute Buildings from 
across Lake Anthony. 


A French Reader, by Fred. D. Aldrich, A. B., and Irving 
L. Foster, A. M.—This is a volume of the International 
Modern Language series, and is adapted either to accompany 
or to follow elementary grammatical work in secondary schools 
and colleges. The selections are interesting from the 
students’ point of view. The text is carefully graded, and 
abruptness in the transition from simplest narrative to the 
ordinary short story is avoided by the introduction of an 
unusual amount of easy matter taken from French folklore. 
The vocabulary supplies practically all the help the student 
willneed, but notes are given for passages when the pupil is 
likely to go astray or be satisfied with a poor translation. 
Every verb found in the early selections is given in the vo- 
cabulary, and the notes cooperate in bringing these first 
pages within reach of one who has no grammatical knowl- 
edge—without, however, inconveniencing the moreadvanced 
student. The appendix has a list of regular verbs, idioms, 
etc. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Mailing price, 55 cents.) 





Salt rheum, or eczema, with its itching and burning, is 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Soareall other blood diseases. 





A Group of Institute Students at Marthas Vineyard. 


(Only a part of the school.) 
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Conscience Questions. 


An interesting series of questions is being asked 
the members of the philosophy class at Vassar col- 
lege. The questions bear upon the various condi- 
tions or emergencies involving the college code of 
honor. The list has been sent to several other col- 
leges. They include among others the following: 
““Would you keep the money if the conductor 
failed to collect your fare?’’ ‘‘ Would youtell the 
teacher beforehand, or would you run the risk of 
not being called on if your lessons were not pre- 
pared?’’ ‘‘Would you avoid social intercourse 
with a student whom you knew had cheated in 
the examination?’’ ‘‘ Would you exaggerate in 
order to make a conversation more interesting? ”’ 
““Would you use a pony in preparing a lesson? ’”’ 
“If you accidentally saw on your neighbor’s ex- 
amination paper one point which would solve a 
whole problem would you take it?’’ ‘‘Is it more 
honorable to cheat openly or secretly? ’”’ 

The answers to these questions are expected to 
have a direct bearing on college ethics and the 
study of philosophy. 


The New York City Course. 


Associate City Supt. Andrew W. Edson, as chair- 
man of the committee on course of study, libraries, 
text-books, and supplies of the board of superin- 
tendents, replied last week in an interview to the 
second criticism by the Hon. Leslie J. Tompkins 
of the course of study in the elementary schools. 
Mr. Edson said in part:— 


Owing to the many unfounded assertions and misstate- 
ments floating about in reference to the time-table schedule, 
so-called fads, non-essentials and essentials in the course of 
study, especially the criticisms made recently by Assembly- 
man Tompkins, I take the liberty of making a brief state- 
ment bearing upon the subjects taught in the elementary 
grades, and the time allowed for study and recitation. 

Mr. fompkins, as is to be expected of persons not familiar 
with the public schools of New York, has based his present 
criticism of the course of study on a time allotment to sub- 
jects that has not been in force in the public schools since 
October 11, 1904, when it was superseded by a new time 
schedule. 

This revised time schedule gave to the unassigned time 
some of the time allowed to drawing, sewing, and construc- 
tive work. A note attached to the schedule suggested that 
the unassigned time should be given in most cases to Eng- 
lish and mathematics. 

In order to get percentages satisfactory to himself, Mr. 
Tompkins was obliged to denominate ‘‘ non-essential ’’ all 
the time given to opening exercises, where patriotism and 
moral training are emphasized, physical training, physiology 
and hygiene, organized games, nature study and science, 
drawing, sewing, constructive and bench work, cooking, 
singing, electives (French, German, Latin, and stenog- 
raphy), study and unassigned time. I appeal to any 
intelligent person if that is a fair position. Any course of 
= stripped of all of these activities would be the 
laughing stock of the country. 

The new time schedule covers all school time from 9 A. M. 
till3 p.m. In compiling any comparative percentages be- 
tween the time allowed to the so-called ‘‘ essentials ’’ and to 
the so-called ‘‘non-essentials,’’ it is evident to any fair- 
minded person that the time allowed for opening exercises 
(75 minutes) and recesses (50 minutes in the first three 
years, as per by-law) should be deducted from the 1500 min- 
utes, making the number of minutes per week allowed for 
school work, study, and recitation, 1875 minutes in the first 
four years, and 1425 minutes in the last four years. Inas- 
much as the state law requires that physiology and hygiene 
and drawing be taught in all public schools, these studies, 
for any appreciable time, should have at least 15 minutes 
per week in the former subject and 60 minutes per week in 
the latter subject, and must be treated as ‘‘essentials,’’ so- 
called. Again, the unassigned time, as per the circular ad- 
dressed to the principals under date of October 11, 1904, is 
given to English and mathematics. 

Every educator in this country, whose opinion is worth 
consideration, would resent the idea that the subjects above 
named are ‘‘non-essentials’’ or ‘‘ fads,’’ as some people are 

leased to denominate every subject outside of the three R’s. 
The fact of it is that physical and manual training form an 
important part of every well-balanced and properly arranged 
course of study in print. 

Allowing for the sake of argument that a portion of the 
drawing and constructive work, and all of physical training, 
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organized games, bench work, sewing, cooking, music, and 
electives (French, German, Latin, and stenography) are 
‘‘non-essentials,’’ ‘‘fads, fancies, and follies,’’ the time 
schedule for these subjects would be as follows: 


1st Year 300 minutes per week or oe per cent. 


ma 6" ee 9,2 

3d 66 265 o6 ‘6 “é“ “6 19.2 ae 4 
4th ‘6 315 ““é ‘6 “é 66 22.9 sc OS 
5th ‘é“ 255 “6 “é “cc sé 17.9 6c 66 
6th sé 255 ‘6 sé ‘6 “é 17.9 ‘6 (O66 
Tth “cc 935 ‘é és sé sé 16.5 ‘é “é 
8th “cé“ 435 66 66 “6 ‘6 80.5 ‘ “6 


The time allotted to the so-called ‘‘ essentials ’’ will then 
stand as follows: 


Year Minutes per Week Per Cent. Mr. Tompkins’ Figures 


1st 1075 78.2 andnot 45 per cent. 
2d 1110 sae S| Cte 
3d 1110 se oO aes 
4th 1060 tere SS ae” 
5th 1170 Seare 88S eee 
6th 1170 eae 2 ee 
7th 1190 Seo hee 
8th 990 Gace S88 ARS ves 


All that any school official can ask is that the facts be 
fairly and accurately stated. 


Lunches for School Children. 


A very interesting letter on the subject of feeding school 
children in New York has come to our notice. The writer 
is J. H. Thiry, a veteran school official of Long Island City. 
In considering the question, he asks hisreaders toremember 
that the list of children to be fed has been considerably en- 
larged since the passage of the compulsory education law, 
which obliges all children from six to fifteen to attend 
school. The majority of those who are entitled to such 
benefit are the newsboys, bootblacks, and children of intem- 
perate and improvident parents, who, under the old law, 
were allowed to get their education in the street. 

To provide food for such pupils is a worthy charity, says 
Mr. Thiry, but where and by whom is the work to be done 
and the expenses paid? Certainly we cannot turn our lux- 
urious school buildings, the pride of our city, into military 
canteens, if we would preserve their dignity and prestige as 
nurseries of citizenship. Nor can we afford to use them as 
a social reformatory to feed and clothe the offspring of the 
merely poor. Such a charity would hardly have a place in 
our well-organized school system. The conditions of a het- 
erogeneous population like that of New York would, under 
such circumstances, render it impracticable. 

Mr. Thiry is further of the opinion that, if there are 70,- 


. 000 pupils out of a register of 350,000 who reach the school 


in the morning with empty stomachs, such cases should be 
referred to the board of charities. If this is done, instead 
of turning over the school buildings to the board the city 
ought to put in the budget an annual amount to help the 
good cause. 

In regard to actually feeding the children Mr. Thiry thinks 
that the meals should be served outside of the class-rooms, 
and even, if possible, outside of the school building. That 
would avoid drawing the line between children of different 
social standing. The dignity and personality of the child 
ought to be respected. A code of rules and regulations 
ought to be formulated, embodying the time and place at 
which meals will be distributed; also the qualifications re- 
quired. for the privilege of these free meals, which, by the 
way, may be given for a nominal price to the children of 
parents who can afford it. : 

These suggestions, says Mr. Thiry, with the nature and 
price of meals, should be left to the discretion of the authori- 
ties delegated by the board of charities in conjunction with 
some representative of the school board. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The senate of Wisconsin on March 17 
passed an anti-cigarette bill. The bill 
had been passed previously by the as- 
sembly. The bill is most rigorous in 
its provisions, making it unlawful to sell 
or give away cigarettes or cigarette ma- 
terials, or to import them into Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Northwestern fowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its twelfth annual 
session at Sioux City, Iowa, April 20, 21, 
22, 1905. 

From the attractive program this 
meeting promises to be rich in good 
things. Every phase of the school work 
is covered. Among the lecturers will be 
Lorado Taft, of Chicago, and Pres. A.B. 
Storms, of Iowa State college. 

Supt. W. M. Stevens, Sioux City, is 
president of the association. 


The Chicago board of education has 
recently granted certificates for the de- 
partment of child study to Frank G. 
Brunner, of New York, and George B. 
Masslich, of Chicago. 

Mr. Brunner has been elected to the 
vacancy caused by the transfer of Mr. 
Krauskopf to a principalship. Ellen 
Newlee was appointed teacher of the 
deaf in the Beidler, Harry M. Mess to 
the Lake View high school, C. E. Mark, 
as principal of the Worthy school, and 
an elementary certificate was awarded 
Deborah H. Pretlow. 


Dr. Lyman Beecher Sperry of Ober- 
lin, Ohio, gave a series of lectures at 
Fisk university, Nashville, Tenn., last 
week. The subject of the opening lec- 
ture was ‘‘Some Practical Problems of 
Life’’ and in it the lecturer very clearly 
set forth seven of the leading hindrances 
to longevity, usefulness, and race devel- 
opment—viz., warfare, narcotism, lust, 
mal-digestion, lack of exercise, poor 
breathing, and unnecessary worry. 


King Victor Emmanuel of Italy has 
conferred upon Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard university, the decora- 
tion of a Grand Officer of the Order of 
the Crown. This honor is accorded to 
Professor Norton on account of the dis- 
tinguished services he has rendered to 
Italian literature in America by his no- 
ble translation of Dante. 


William W. Thayer of Concord, N. H., 
a student at Harvard university, has 
been chosen as the Rhedes scholar from 
New Hampshire for 1905. 


Dr. Austin Scott, president of Rut- 
gers college, has been granted a year’s 
absence. Dr. Scott had resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, but the trustees re- 
fused to accept the resignation. 


For the first time in its history of 
more than half a century, the Chaffaqua 
institute, of Westchester county, N. Y. 
is to have a woman at its head. Mrs. 
John Cox, Jr., will be the new principal, 
coming to this position in June. Mrs. 
Cox has been interested in the work of 
this Quaker institute for years. 


The Kennebec Journal calls attention 
to a very rare combination of letters. 
Miss Nella L. Allen is a school teacher, 
of Saco. Whether spelled forward or 
backward the name spells just the same. 


The navy department has announced 
that during the early summer Rear Ad- 
miral James H. Sands, now in command of 
the court squadron, will succeed Captain 
W. H. Brownson as superintendent of 
the Naval academy at Annapolis. Cap- 
tain Brownson will go to sea in command 
of the North Atlantic fleet. 


. 


Industrial School for Girls. 


Mrs. Florence K. Payne of Knoxville, 
Tenn., proposes to start an industrial 
= for girls at Monteagle, near Nash- 
ville. 


This school will be under the au- 


spices of the International Board of the 

oung Women’s Christian association. 
In a letter published a few days since in 
the New York Times, Mrs. Payne de- 
scribes one of the existing schools in 
that region: 

‘““The school was in an old log hut. 
The plastering had long since fallen 
from between the logs. It hada pun- 
cheon floor, slabs of rough-hewn oak 
laid in place with the bark side down. 
There was a long bench along the wall 
on three sides—made with legs like a 
milk stool—no backs, no desks. When 
the children came in they raised the 
slabs and took their books out from un- 
der the floor. 

‘“‘The children were bright and with 
better equipment and a good teacher 
would advance rapidly. Ihe teacher in 
the school was slovenly, ignorant, lacka- 
daisical—but what kind of a teacher 
could you get for $15 a month and her 
board, teaching from 8 a. m. to 4p. m., 
walking six miles aday? They only have 
three months of school each year.”’ 

Surely the purpose of Mrs. Payne is a 
commendable one and we hope her effort 
will receive the encouragement it de- 
serves. 


School Girls as Cooks. 


Several Jersey City, N. J., officials, in- 
cluding the mayor and members of the 
board of education, were given a com- 
plimentry five-course dinner April 4, in 
the basement of public school No 9. The 
dinner was under the auspices of the 
evening cooking school. ‘The girls of 
the class did all the cooking. 

Supt. Henry Sneyder said that the en- 
tire dinner cost $4.80, or 20 cents a plate. 
The girls acted as waitresses, the menu 
being: 

Cream of pea soup, bread sticks, cas- 
serole of rice and meat, potato cro- 
quettes, creamed carrots, rolls and cof- 
fee, salad, cream tapioca. 


Examinations at Olympia. 


Eighth grade examinations will be 
held in Olympia, Washington, the third 
Thursday in May, 1905. For this exami- 
nation selections must be made from the 
following list, adopted by the state board 
of education. 

‘* Agriculture for Beginners,’’ Burkett, 
(Ginn & Co.) 75 cents. 


‘Louisiana Purchase,’’ Hitchcock. 
(Ginn & Co.) 60 cents. 

‘““The True Citizen,’’ Warwick & 
Smith, (American Book Company) 60 


cents. 

‘‘Geographical Reader—Our Colonies, ’’ 
Carpenter, (American Book Company) 
60 cents. 

‘“The Tale of Two Cities,’’ Dickens. 
Moore edition, (D. C. Heath & Co.) 50 
cents. 

This examination will continue for two 
days. ’ 

Text-Book Collection. 


The department of pedagogy of North- 
western university is establishing a text- 
book collection to be placed in the uni- 
versity library. The object of this col- 
lection is to acquaint future teachers in 
secondary schools with new books. 

The university sends out from 60 to 
100 teachers into secondary schools every 
year. 


Summer School Notes. 


* Chautauqua institution, Chautauqua, 
New York, has secured a strong corps of 
preachers for the thirty-second assem- 
bly in 1905. These include President 
Lincoln Hulley, of Stetson university, 
for the sermon and devotional hours of 
July 9—14; Dr. Mark Guy Pearse, the 
celebrated London preacher for July 
16—21; Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of 
Montclair, New Jersey, July 28—28; Dr. 


S. Parkes Cadman of the Brick church, 
Brooklyn, for National Army Day ad- 
dress of July 29th and the sermon of 
July 30th; Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of 
New York City for August 6—11; Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautau- 
—-. August 18—18; and Rev. Frank 

ristol for the last Saturday and Sunday 
of the assembly. 


A bulletin of Yale university has 
been issued giving information in regard 
to the summer school during the next 
season. Of special interest to teachers 
is the course offered by Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, federal commissioner of education 
on ‘‘School Organization and Educational 
History.’’ The list of topics to be treated 
by Dr. Harris include: The Course of 
Study, Methods of Instruction, the Class 
System, Organization and Management 
of the School, Grading and Classifica- 
tion, Intervals of Advancement Between 
Classes, Educational Reformers, Educa- 
tional Progress of Elementary Schools, 
of Secondary Schools, and of Colleges, 
Universities, and Professional Schools in 
the United States. 

Assistant Professor C. H. Judd will 
lecture on Educational Psychology, Prof. 
E. H. Sneath on Educational any, 
Mr. C. D. Hine on School Economy, 
Mr. F. H. Beede on School Administra- 
tion, and Mr. C. F. Carroll on Theory 
and Practice of Teachers. 


The principal object of the Dartmouth 
summer school, July 10 to Aug. 12, Han- 
over, N. H., is to meet the wants of 
teachers. Courses are offered in the 
theory of education and in the subject- 
matter and methods of presentation of 
the fundamental subjects—languages, 
sciences, and mathematics. Courses will 
be made continuous in the principal de- 
partments, so that teachers may com- 
plete a college course in special subjects 
with a certificate from the department 
to that effect. ‘ 

College courses given in the summer 
school count toward a degree when taken 
by college students, affording an oppor- 
tunity to obtain credit for courses in ad- 
vance or to make up deficiencies. 


The announcement of the Harvard 
University Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences, July 5 to Aug. 15, contains a 
brief description of each course of study 
offered, showing the aim and scope of 
the courses, the preparation desirable 
for entering it, information about class 
exercises, fees, and the address of the 
instructor. 

No formal examination is required for 
admission. If a student is in doubt 
about his preparation for the course he 
wishes to enter, he may write for advice 
to the instructor, or confer with him at 
the opening of the school. In general it 
is the aim of the school to have the stu- 
dent devote himself for the six weeks to 
one course of study. A large proportion 
of the summer courses count for the de- 
gree of A. B. or of S.B., by students of 
Harvard college, Lawrence Scientific 
school, or Radcliffe college. J. L. Love, 
clerk of the school, will be glad to fur- 
nish any additional information. 


Mrs. Mary Althrop Bushnell, widow of 
the Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell, died April 
4 at Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Bushnell was 
100 years of age, being born in Boston 
on Jan. 1, 1805. 





Health, a weekly journal published in 
London, England, in speaking of anti- 
kamnia_ tablets, says: ‘‘There is no 
remedy so useful and attended with such 
satisfactory results in the treatment of 
melancholia, headaches and emotional dis- 
tress. We would suggest a few tablets 
for the family medicine chest, in readi- 
ness when needed. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York Educational Council 
will meet in Law Room No. 1, New York 
university, Washington square, Satur- 
day, April 15, at 10.30 A.M. Supt. S. W. 
Shear, of Kingston, N. Y., will discuss 
‘‘The Training of the Will.’’ 


In all probability the bill making a 
teacher liable for a misdemeanor for in- 
flicting corporal punishment, will not be 
reported by the codes committee. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ association has 
chartered the ‘‘Cypheus,’’ of the Iron 
Steamboat company, for its annual ex- 
cursion. ‘The excursion will be held on 
the first Saturday in June, running to 
Oscawana island, up the Hudson. 


The board of superintendents has re- 
commended that the by-laws be amended 
so as to provide that teachers of un- 
graded classes shall be rated and paid 
according to Schedule IV., only so long 
as they are in charge of such classes. 


It is reported that the by-law commit- 
tee will report to the board of education 
in favor of amending the by-laws so as 
to provide that the board shall meet twice 
a month, on the second and fourth 
Wednesday, and the executive commit- 
tee on the first and third Wednesday. 


Those who apply for admission to the 
training schools are required to pass ex- 
aminations in subjects aggregating at 
least 1,200 credits in value, distributed 
as follows: 300 in English, 300 in mathe- 
matics, and 100 ina science. The re- 
maining 500 credits may be obtained from 
an elective list. The total number of 
credits required for admission is 840. 


A large exhibit of manual art work 
from the fourteenth and eighteenth dis- 
tricts was opened April 4 at public school 
87, Seventy-seventh street and Amster- 
dam avenue. The exhibition will remain 
one week and the public is invited be- 
tween the hours of 3 and4 p. m. 

The work consists of a large number 
of pieces of class work in object drawing 
and design, together with exercises in 
construction in cardboard and wood. 


United States Senator Depew spoke to 
the boys at the commencement exerci- 
ses of the New York Trade school, April 
5. He told the boysthat ‘‘ Men have not 
realized until now that the education of 
the hand is as important as the educa- 
tion of the head.’’ In closing he said, 
‘there is no such thing as luck, the se- 
cret of all success is work.”’ 

The president of the school, R. Fulton 
Cutting, also spoke. 


Miss Lillian D. Wald, head worker of 
the Henry street settlement, has writ- 
ten a letter to President Tifft of the 
board of education regarding the shorter 
school day. Afterdiscussing the subject 
with a large number of neighbors, fathers, 
and mothers, elder brothers and sisters of 
of the children now in school, Miss Wald 
says she has not found one who favors 
the proposed reduction in the length of 
the school day. 

The Henry street settlement it will be 
remembered, is situated in probably the 
aed congested district in Greater New 

cork. 


The faculty of Columbia college has 
adopted a new program of studies, which 
will take effect July 1, 1905. 

The conditions of admission will not be 
altered except by the addition of draw- 
ing, music, and shopwork. 

Beginning in February, 1906, students 
will be regularly admitted to the fresh- 
man class at the beginning of the second 
half-year in February, as well as Sep- 
tember. Those interested may secure 
the new program in detail by applying 
to the secretary of Columbia university, 
New York city. 


The Cercle Francais of City college 
held its third annual soiree at Berkely 
Lyceum April7. The program consisted of 
two French comedies, ‘‘ Le Billet de Lo- 
terie,’’ by de Neuville, and ‘‘ Embrassons- 
Nous, Folleville,’? by E. Labricher. A 
debate followed, delivered also in French, 


Former Lieutenant-Governor Timothy 
L. Woodruff, president of the Smith Pre- 
mier Company, is to be married to Miss 
Isabel Morrison, at 4 o’clock, April 24 at 
the bride’s home, ‘‘ The Dorilton,’’ 171 
West 75th street, New York. 

Miss Morrisonis a daughter of Mrs. J. 
Estevan Morrison. 


Prof: Robert Simpson Woodward, 
president of the Carnegie institution, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner at 
Delmonico’s April 4, given by Professor 
Woodward’s former colleagues in the Co- 
lumbia faculty. 


Parents Oppose Shorter Day. 


The discussion on the shorter school 
cay in New York still continues. On 
April 7 an educational mass meeting was 
held in Schwaben hall, Ridgewood. It 
was under the auspices of the Ridgewood 
board of trade, and Supt. W. H. Max- 
well was the principal speaker. 

“There are to-day in the public schools 
of New York,”’ said Dr, Maxwell, ‘‘ 87- 
000 children in the first year classes. Of 
these there are 32,000 children who are 
receiving three and three-quarter hours 
of schooling a day, and 55,000 who are 
receiving five hours’ schooling. The 
part-time pupils are largely confined to 
the congested east side, and that portion 
of Brooklyn known as Brownsville. In 
the other portions of Greater New York 
nearly every child is going to school for 
the full day. 

‘‘The proposition which now confronts 
us is that the 55,000 children enjoying a 
full day shall have an hour and a half 
taken from them, while a quarter of an 
hour shall be taken from the part-time 
pupils. Wehave done everything in our 
power to give the children of New York 
all the schooling possible. Will you per- 
mit them to be robbed of their just dues 
in any such fashion?’’ 

This appeal was received with vigor- 
ous cries of ‘‘ No!’’ 


Hans Andersen Celebration. 


April 8, Hans Andersen day was cele- 
brated in the New York city public 
schools from kindergarten to high school. 

In the primary schools readings, reci- 
tations, and little plays in costume, all 
taken from the author’s works, formed 
the exercises. 

Grammar and high school exercises 
consisted of selections from Andersen’s 
tales, reading of compositions on his 
life, and addresses by the principal, dis- 
trict superintendent, or some member of 
the local board. 


Brooklyn Teachers Ahead. 


At a recent examination the Brooklyn 
teachers secured on an.average a rating 
of 2 per cent. higher than that obtained 
by the students at Columbia university 
on the same examination. It is claimed 
that the Brooklyn Teachers’ association 
is doing more educational work for the 
teachers than any other association of 
its kind in the United States. The mem- 
bers are very anxious for the establish- 
ment of a Brooklyn university with a 
free college for the teachers. 


Prizes in Portraiture. 


The National Sculpture society, thru 
the generosity of its honorary president, 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and one of its lay 
members, Mr. I. W. Drummond, is offer- 
ing two prizes, one of $500 and one of 
$200, for a competition in portraiture. 


-84B; Beatrice M. 


The first prize is to be awarded for the 
best portrait in the round, the second 
for the best portrait in relief. It is 
hoped that this competition will stimu- 
late the art of portraiture. - Works en- 
tered are to be judged early in Novem- 
ber, 1905, by a jury selected by the so- 
ciety at large. A prospectus governing 
the competition can be obtained from 
the secretary of the society at 215 West 
57th street. 


Evening Teachers’ Association. 


The Elementary Evening School Teach- 
ers’ association of New York city recent- 
ly held a spirited meeting at which graded 
salaries and tenure of office for evening 
school was the topic under discussion. It 
was declared that the teachers should 
have permanency of tenure for at least 
five years, if not for life; and, also, that 
there should be recognition of length of 
faithful service and meritorious work in 
eligibility for promotion to principalship. 

Pres. H. M. Stock, of public school No. 
25, made extended remarks in defense of 
the appeal. 

The third annual banquet and musicale 
of the association will be held on Satur- 
day April 29, at 7p. m., at the St. Denis 
hotel. The association has a membership 
of nearly one thousand. 


Teachers Appointed March 31. 


Appointments made permanent—Man- 
hattan, Elizabeth H. Ellis, 45G; Bronx, 
Martha Muller, 1; Brooklyn, Charlotte 
B. Miller, 91, and Anna E. English, 145. 

Appointed — Manhattan—Pauline P. 
David, 4; Etta Cohen, 7G; Mary J. Smyth, 
Fox, 36B; Martha 
Glock, 71; Rose P. Stone, and Bertha 
Gunterman, 75; Lena Levy and Blanche 
B. Rosenthal, 88P; Josephine Josephs, 
93G; Magdalene C. Schwarz, 105; Rose 
Finn, 109; Dorothy Silverman, 121; Rose 
Margolies, 136; Emma E. Schmitt, 171; 
Kathryn Blakeney, 180; Gertrude E. 
Rheinaver, Hanna V. Weinberg, Jennie 
J. Tonkonogy, and Anna Thorsen, 188B. 
Brooklyn, Lena M. Faulkner, 64. Queens, 
Evelyn Bloom, 81. 

Manhattan—Faith Hubbard and Ottilie 
I. Alforth 2, Estelle Hershfield 75, Alice 
E. Savage and Amy C. Isaacs 110; Violet 
Lindo 160 P., Grace C. Halpin and Elsa 
Iachenbruch 188 B., and Pearl M. Levy 
188G. Bronx—Helen Heydt, 23. Brook- 
lyn—Harriet A. Small 2, Georgie B. 
Russell 5, Talitha B. Koester 110, Caro- 
line Kirkland 116, and Annie T. Brinker- 
hoff 144. 


Burton Holmes Travelog. 


An enthusiastic audience greeted Bur- 
ton Holmes at Carnegie hall, on Sunday. 
evening, April 9. 

Mr. Holmes’ subject was Russia. One 
of his methods of arousing and holding 
interest is by vivid contrasts. Now we 
see the pomp and majesty of royal power. 
Battalion pe Hon battalion of horse and 
regiments of infantry sweep by in grand 

(Continued on page 422.) 


No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best. thing 
you can do is to take the 
great. alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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‘It Sells On Its 
Reputation’”’ 


There is only one Type- 
writer of which this has 
ever been said: the .. .°. 


Remington 


Great and enduring is 
the merit on which such 


a reputation is built .*. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 








“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 








discussion of the principles and methods 
of a particular branch. They are written 


E ACH is devoted to a compact, concise 








from the school-room standpoint and 


contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Each is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible cloth 


covers. 25 cents each. 

No. AvrHor 
1. Howto Manage Busy Work - + - - _ Kellogg 
2. How to Teach Botany - -= 2 © © ee 
3. How to Teach on Folding - 2 © = Latter 
4. How to Teach Read - - - - Kellogg 
5. How to Make ew, Charts - - as 
6. Howto Teach Minerals - - - - Payne 
7 HowtoTeach Birds - - - = - - 

8. How to Teach Bugs and Beetles - 2 - rr 
9. HowtoTeach Fractions - - - - = Kellogg 

10. Howto Teach Clay Modeling - - - = ee 

11. Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic - - - Seeley 

12. How to Teach Butterflies and Bees - - - Payne 

13. Howto Teach History’ - - - - Elson 

14. How to Teach Composition Writing - - -  Kello 

15. How to Teach Constructive Work - - = Codd 

16. Howto Teach About Aquatic Life - - = Payne 

17. Howto Teach About Trees - + = = 

18. Howto Bea Successful Teacher - - - Kellogg 

19. Howto Decorate the School-Room - - = Cobura 

In Preparation: 

20. How to Teach Geography ° ° ° ° = 

21. Howto Teach Physiolo - - - - ° 

22. HowtoTeach Penmanship - - ~ - © 

28. Howto Teach Spelling - - - - ° ° 


Write us for special terms on the set. We publish nine other 
libraries for teachers. An agent wanted in every town. Every 
teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illusirated- 


Kirk Munroe 
. M. Imlay Taylor 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Santo Domingo ; Frederick A. Ober 
Eleven Hoursof Afternoon. . Cy Warman 
A Gala Night on the Neckar Kathleen L. Greig 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow. Minna Irving 
Golf in the Rockies . : Henry Russell Wray 
In Barbara Freitchie’s Town Thomas C. Harbaugh 
Back of the Backwoods . Charles Howard Shinn 
AFeastof Music. ‘ . Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem 
Niagara’s Historic Environs K Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days James 0. Whittemore 
The Land of Liberty and Legends, G@. Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-House ; Earl W. Mayo 
Down the Golden Yukon : George Hyde Preston 
Corraland Lasso . c Minnie J Reynolas 
Little Histories : 
An Historic Derelict 
Where Lincoln Died 
The Poets’ Corner . . Tsabel R. Wallach 
The Treason House William Wait 


SINGLE COPIES 1EN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Among Golden Fagedes 
Marblehead 
A Study in Shells 


é ° Bessie H. Dean 
Josephine yng J Hard 


Charlotte Philip 
. Alexander Porter 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York. 














N. E. A. 


CONVENTION 





ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERSEY 


JULY 3-7, 1905 





HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SAND HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST — QUICKEST — PICTURESQUE 





Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to 
any address by C. M. BURT, General 


FREE 


Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Drop us a postal. 
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COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1905 
Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17 


124 & Oo U R S ES Chemistry, Domestic Science, 


Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, Geography. Geology, German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Manual! Training, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 

omance Languages (including «rench, Italian, and 
Spanish), Sociology. 
nstruction will be given by a staff of 31 professors, 
26 instructors, and 16 assistants. This body of teachers 
is selected mainly from the statf of the University. | 
Those from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Low- | 
ton Boone, Director of Drawing and Industrial Art, | 
Montcléir (in Manual Training); Dr. Henry David Gray, 
of the University of Texas (in English): Professor 
Herman Horrell Horne, of Dartmouth College (in 
Education); Professor William Albert Nitze. of Am- 
herst College (in Romance Languages); Professor 
Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michi- 
an (in Psychology); Professor Henry like Sleeper, of 
mith College (in Music); Mr. Ed Lawrence 








Teachers’ Agencies 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


CALIFORNIA is at the other side of the continent from Syracuse and Colorado is more than half way; yet 
J when a training teacher was wanted for the summer session of the Denver normal and appli- 
cation was made to this agency, the best fit was Mrs, Frances K. Holden of Redlands, California, who wrote 
March 17, 1905: “I have been elected at a salary of 840. TO the work of this agency. We have been so long in 
a week.” This is another illustration of the range of the work and are so well-known that teachers all 
over the country recognize this agency as the most efficient means of getting into reiation with the work 
for which they are best fitted. e have placed presidents in the Florida State agricultural college and in 
the: regon State University. There is not a state or territory except Alaska where teachers we have placed are 
not now at work and ready to say a good word for this agency, and to call upon it for teachers COLOR ADO 


or for places, from Maine to California, via - - - 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ (THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











idward 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of 
New York City (in Education); and Professor Chaun- 
cey Wetmore Wells, of the University of California 
(in English), 
Board and lodging may be had at Whittier Hall 
The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon application to the 
SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORE. N. Y. 








The 
University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17—SEPTEMBER 1 








First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in aj] departments of Arts, ' itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
J Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
Caicaao, ILLINOIS 





FISHER ts AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
THREE PuBLic ScHooL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 


HE BEST vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HaBRisBuRG, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address “irs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


'wYrar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
0. J. Aubert, Manager 98 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Aguuer. National in its scope REGIS'KR NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable inturmation free. 














Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE "REWER, Manager 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


11TH YEAR, JULY 6-AUGUST 16, 1905 








In addition to the courses given hitherto 
in pedagugical and collegiate subjects, 
courses are offered in the following new 
departments: 

KINDERGARTEN AND Primary METHODs; IN- 
DUSfRIAL ART; PuHysicaL TRAINING AND 
Scuoot HyGienE; NATURE Stupy METHoDs; 
Botany AND ITALIAN. 

For ci cular and book of views, address 

JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
Washington Sq., East, New York City 














NCORPORATED 1851 


USETTS MUTUAL 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 


MASSACH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


Henry M. Puituips, Vice-President 
W. H. SarGceant, Secretary 


Joun A. HAL, President 
Wn. W. McCuenca, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 
- $37,071,298 SURPLUS. . * 


oes $3,300,623 
33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 


ASSETS. - 2 oe 
182,874,119 


LIABILITIES Bed Ces 
Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in 


DEATH CLAIMS... .-: $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-668 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


la 


GEO. WITTICH, Oinectoa 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 





Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
_———- Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 





For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, College Hall, University of Penn. | 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

} 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of E. L. | 
Kellogg & Co. will be held at the office of the corpora- | 
tion, No,61 East Ninth Street, inthe city of New York, 
on Tuesday thesecond day of May, 1905, at eleven o’clock | 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing=directors 
and inspectors of election for the ensuing year, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

J. I. CHARLOUIS, Secretary. | 
Dated New York, April, 11, 1905. 7 





SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


Itisa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine Epuca- 
TIONAL FouNDATIONS wh.ch 1srich in the best thoughts of tue leading educa- Onl $ { 50 a Year 
tors. Theprogram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable y s 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


The Nature Study Club of America 


Teachers wanted as Club Organizers in every State in the 
Union. Profitable Summer Employment. Secure an ap- 
pointment at once. One organizer wanted for every 
{nstitute and Summer School. Write for information how 
every teacher reading this ad can own 33 re = 





The Nature Library 


and spend a profitable Summer vacation. Big money being 
made by Club Managers everywhere—Write now! Address 


J. H. BROWN, Care of Doubleday, Page and Company 


133 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


| municating with advertisers. 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoe« 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantl. 
takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions. Us the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot Ease ae 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching féet. We have over 30, 000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for25c.instamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail, 
MOTHER GRAYS SWEET 

















“Inapinch, POWDERS, the best medicinefor 
use Allen’s Feverish, 3ickly Children. Sold by 
Foot-Ease.” i 







Druggistseverywhere. Trial Package 
‘REE. Address, . 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


{ Mention this paper.) 



















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream °= %4°"4" 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples,Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, d 
fmevery 
n beauty, and 
efies detection. 
on its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of 56 years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
2 Dr. L. Sayre 

. said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladies will use them, J 
recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful ofall 
the Skin preparations.”” One bottle will last six months. 
asingitevery day. GOURAUM’S POUDRE SUB. 
TILE removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. &., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy Goods ealers. $2 Beware of Base Imitations. 
81,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
same, 













Purifies as well 









ENEELY & 60; BELLS 
WATERVLIET WEST TROY, N. Y. 


The Finest, Highest Class Be'ls Made. 





. 


CLYDE LINE 


Tl FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL- WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “‘Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEW YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for all points South and 
Southwest . hie os . . . 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eckr,G.M. Wa. P. CLYDE & Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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review. It seems as tho nothing could 
withstand this mighty force and we 
wonder how ‘‘Little Japan’’ ever pitted 
itself with such success against this for- 
midable array, even driving them in con- 
fusion and utter defeat from many a 
bloody battlefield during the last few 
months. 

Then we are looking down the broad 
avenues of imperial St. Petersburg, or 
Peter’s city, for it was the indomitable 
will of that cruel master that built it. 

What wealth of buildings in sacred 
Moscow, what magnificence of priestly 
array and glittering gems, what a gor- 
geous pageant as the religious procession 
swept down its icon-studded streets. 

Then as tho awakening froma dream of 
splendor we plunged into the awful real- 
ity of the inner life of Russia, among 
the dark hovels of the ignorant serfs and 
we read the history of Russian imperial 
cruelty and the shame of civilization. 
Out of all the blood and woe and tears of 
centuries—no gleam of hope has come to 
over 100,000,000 of her mental children; 
the only real ‘‘brothers to the ox, ’’ in 
all the world. 

Yes, a gleam has come, a champion of 
the people has spoken in no uncertain 
tones, and now he lodks down upon us 
from the screen, a simple man, in simple 
garb—with a kindly face and long fiow- 
ing beard, the only free man in Russia— 
the mild, yet thundering Tolstoi. 

We saw him in his simple home, sur- 
rounded by a few of his family. In the 
motion picture we caught the benign look 
as he stooped to shake the outstretched 
hand of a little child, we saw thegesture 
of the hand, the twitching of long slender 
fingers, and the strong sturdy step ‘of 
vigorous old age. 

‘*Which side do you sympathize*with 
in the present war?’’ Tolstoi was asked 
one day. 

‘‘Neither side, ’’ he replied, ‘‘1 sym- 
pathize with the poor of both sides who 
must pay for it in blood and sweat. ”’ 

Tolstoi, more to Russia than mighty 
armies and churches groaning with treas- 
ure, Tolstoi the mouthpiece and friend 
of the downtrodden, ignorant, and op- 
a. may he live many years, until 
iis hot defiance against a system of am- 
bition, brutality, and royal greed shall 
sweep aside the mist that clouds centur- 
ies of pain and mental hunger. 

Next Sunday night April 16, Mr. 
Holmes will speak on Japan, at Carnegie 
hall. Monday and Tuesday, following, in 
the Lyceum threater, at 2, same subject. 





A History of Ireland by John Finerty. 
—Mr. Finerty, editor of the Chicago 
Citizen, and one of the foremost cham- 
pions of the Irish cause in America, has 
supplied a distinctly pro-Irish history, 
and his book is at the same time the 
most authentic story of Irelandever pub- 
lished. It is written in his splendid ora- 
torical style, and is filled with poetic sen- 
timent, which makes it the most reada- 
ble, enjoyable, and thoroly instructive 
history of the Emerald isle in all litera- 
ture.—(Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. Price, $2.50.) 


A compilation of great importance for 
any serious student of English history, 
is Lee’s Source Book of English History, 
by Dr. Guy Carleton Lee of Johns Hop- 
kins university. This book by an editor 
who himself is favorably known as an his- 
torian, contains the most significant data 
up to and including the treaty between 
the British and the Boers. Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Company have just had 
to print the book for the third time. 





“09 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use FS . 
im time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


“ PIS 


"> CURE FOR 
ES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI 
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‘“My Sons,” 


said a great business man, “are my 
partners and they need all the 
strength and courage I can give 
them,” and he forthwith paid for a 
$1,000,000 policy in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. Not without the most care. 
ful investigation, however, extend- 
ing over six months. He was con- 
vinced by just such facts as led the 
President of a National Bank in 
New York to make the curious and 
shrewd provision in his will, which 
is contained in “A Banker’s Will.” 
Write for it and also for the 
account of the $1,000,000 policy, 
“The Largest Annual Premiums.” 
This Company ranks 

First—In Assets, 

First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 

First—In Age. 


Tue MutTuat Lire INSURANCE 


Company or New York, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, President. 


= Nassau, Cedar, William & Liberty Sts., New York. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Fositive Relief <a> 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 








— aE 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 









Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty. Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 








Oy 







TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 


Daily, except Sunday, 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 

S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








Afford speedy relief in 
Bronchial and Lung Trou- 
bles. Sold only in boxes, 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Kl DDE! R’S | PASTILLES, t2 relict for Asthma. 


d by all Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 





= by. tail 35 cents, 
Charlestown, Mass, 


Among the Magazines. 


In McClure’s Magazine for April Bur- 
ton Hendricks tells how the old Eden 
farm in New York city has increased in 
value from thousands to as many mil- 
lions since it was originally purchased by 
the Astors. Pictures are given of some 
of the marvelous structures that have 
arisen on the Astor estate. Perceval 
Gibbon gives his opinion as to ‘‘ What 
Ails Russia.’ 


“‘The Menace of. Niagara,” by Dr. 
John M. Clarke; ‘‘Sunspots and the 
Weather,’’ by Prof. Ernest W, Brown; 
‘The Problem of Immigration,’’ by Dr. 
Allan McLaughlin, and ‘‘Age and Emi- 
nence,’’ by Edwin G. Dexter, are some 
of the live scientific questions treated in 
The Popular Science Monthly for April. 


The main feature of The International 
Studio for April, as it is every month, is 
the great number of illustrations repro- 
ducing in black and colors famous paint- 
ingsand other worksof art. Among the 
principal articles are ‘‘Art in the Solo- 
mon Islands ”’ and ‘‘ The Etchings of Al- 
fred East.’’ 


Such American women as Mrs. Whar- 
ton, Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Wilkins Free- 
man, Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney—women whose work 
has scholarly distinction‘ as well as 
grace—were educated at home or in un- 
ambitious girls’ seminaries; and such 
Englishwomen as Mrs. Meynell, Sarah 
Grand, John Strange Winter, the im- 
pressive Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and the 
spectacular Miss Corelli, seem to have 
been educated chiefly at home, in the 
immemorial English fashion of their 
grandmothers. Even the younger gen- 
eration, girls and matrons whose fame 
—or popularity, as the case may be—is 
newly clamorous; such women as Miss 
Mary Johnson, Miss Bertha Runkle, Mrs. 
Margaret Potter Black, Miss Carolyn 
Wells, Miss Ellen Glasgow, Miss Lilien- 
cranz—have grown up and ventured ‘into 
the literary life without permission from 
any college. Julia Ward Howe was born 
before Vassar, but with all her love of 
truth and scholarship she sent none of 
her daughters—literary aspirants tho 
they were—to the women’s colleges 
which were springing up everywhere. 
Mrs. Wiggin, Mrs. Stuart, and Mrs. 
Dodge, Mrs. Atherton, and Mrs. Marga- 
ret Deland, Mrs. Burnett, and Miss Eli- 
zabeth Jordan—these and others have 
acquired their training in various inad- 
equate and unsanctified ways.—Harriet 
Monroe, on ‘‘ Literary Women and the 
Higher Education,’”’ in the April Critic. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
8. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Brave has been used 


Ww ‘ECT SUCC k Ss Ss 

CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 

CURES WIND COLIU, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRH@A. Sold by ‘drug ists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

—— And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 








"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who Bought sgoose to ride on’ Dont take 


SES 





APO LIlO & 


ery: a cake of it.an 





d be convinced.= 


; | all year round. 





BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great § trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been pw moms 3 as green as grass, my breath havi. 

wo weeks ago a friend recomment:: 
Sea and after using them I can willin nely aL d 
cheerfully say that they bave entirely cured me. 
therefore let you’ know that I shal recommend 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.’ 

Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y 





Best for 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE YOU Ee 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent big Cont, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
“sold in bulk. The genuine eatiee ghamped cca 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 506 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 G=piece 
‘China Tea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 2 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c. 70c., or 8c. 
Tea, or 3 25 Ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
3c. a a lb., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 
Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-33 Vesey Street, New York 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 
RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND_ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


vi i re et Steamer—Tri- 

y_ service. A most 
Steamer every Week Day | delightful trip of about 24 
| hours. 























For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 
Pier 35 East River. NEW YORK, Phone 80 Orchard 











BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Ys“ 


P.O. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 





Manufacturers and Importers of 






Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 










Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : ; 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. en 
you are p= gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices wil] 

roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia] 

















athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - - - Mass 








A NEW 
CATALOG 


of our publications is 


NOW READY 
The first edition is 100,- 
copies. It is fully 
illustrated with portraits 
of educational authors, 
book covers, etc. ew 
books are described at 























Keliogg Teachers’ 
books—the onty line cover- 
ing the great standard 
books on education and of 
ail sizes and prices. Cata- 
lcg Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO 
61 E. Ninta Sr.,N. Y. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papere 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
(©) = 6 CO7. UCTS) 

















(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 






































31 Union Square NEW YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
NOW is the timeto Register Vacancies occur git along through bey 
fees New York 
5 
ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 
City, Minn.; Warrensburg, Mo ; Townsend, Montana. 
’ 
ALBANY TEAC HERS AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun 0. Rocxwet., Manager 

203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
f ! STE R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 
AGEN CY 1905 year book and registration vlank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 











Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 
sary. Nowisthetimetoenrojl. Write to-day for new Manual. 
EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 

JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scitoine cmckéo 

Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and b pak to-day 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 

WARRENSBURG- MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

Specialists for all departments without charge Special inducements to Principals, Superintend- 

obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Cha: el Street. Albany, N. Y. 

THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
§33 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
Agency 
PACIFIC the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 
ager, 523 N. Y. Blk.. Seattle, Wash. 
TEACHERS WV 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°" 4". 
privateschools. and families Advises parentsabout schools WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
UF FICES -Room 92, When Building. Indianapolis, Ind.; Winnebago 
ents, and Specialists. Largest Agency West of the Mississippiriver. Manval #7ee. 
Provices Schools of all Grades with 
5 A m ho TEACHERS’ AGENCY | O)dest and best knownin U S Est. 1855 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave..N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 
Est. 1890. Inc. 1904 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
BUREAU 


Oy 








SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ 


GREENWOOD, S.C. 


AGENCY 


Established Reputation of t selve years under same management. Endorsed and patronized by 
leading schools and colleges of the South. Personal Work, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. 















OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Bookseliers, 33-37 East 17 th St, NEW YORK. 






